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Success in an Appliance Campaign 
depends on two things--- 


The Appliance and the Sales-Scheme 


The OHIO-SIMPLICITY Suction Sweeper has been tested 
and approved by the Laboratories of four of the most 
exacting Central Stations in the industry. 


The Wise Appliance Policy has been adopted already in these fore- 
most Cities--- 


Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Spokane, Wash. Providence, R. I. Elmira, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. Baltimore, Md. Lockport, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Scranton, Pa. Butte, Mont. 
Pacific Power and Light Co. Properties. 
Utah Power and Light Co. Properties. 


at Central Station has ever tried the Wise Appliance Policy and 
failed. 


No Consumer has ever returned an OHIO SIMPLICITY Suction Sweeper 
as unsatisfactory or for repairs. 


Let us explain and prove it to you. 











The Wise-Harrold Electric Company, 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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How We Train Our Salesmen 


Part I. 


Hiring and Firing. 


By E. R. Davenport 


How We Analyze All Applicants for Employment In the Sales Department, and Why 


Sales Manager, Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., Providence, R. I. 


(It does not make any difference how good a sales manager may be himself, if he must work with a force of incompetents, he is doomed to distressful failure. 


He can not do a good job with poor tools. 


He must have good men to begin with, before he can hope to turn them into good central station salesmen. Mr, 


Davenport has adopted a system for analysing applicants for positions in his department that he believes will protect him from most of the common mistakes 


made in selecting men. 


It will pay you to study this application formula of his. 
tion it calls for sounds entirely irrelevant; but it isn’t. 
This is the second article in this “How We Train Our Salesmen” series. 
told his story in the December issue of Electrical Merchandise. Mr. Davenport is dividing his story into several papers, of which this is the first. 


And Mr. Davenport tells you why. 


that this kind of personal suggestions from such men will be of genuine assistance to you.—Editor.) 


ITH the increased use of 
central station service by 
all classes and conditions 
of people, the education of 
the salesmen along com- 
mercial lines is today more 
necessary than it has ever 
been before. Colleges are 

turning out more and more technical grad- 
uates every year, but what colleges are 
producing salesmen, for which there is just 
as great a demand as for engineers? In a 
recent address before the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, entitled, “‘Sat- 
urating the Dollar with Energy,” Samuel 
Insull, president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, emphasized 
the paramount importance of a good selling 
force. He made the interesting statement 
that if he had to choose between first-class 
construction engineering and first-class sell- 
ing engineering he would select the latter, 
as it would give him the use of more money 
on the dollar invested with which to make 
up for possible mistakes made in construc- 
tion engineering. The item of paramount 
importance in the financial aspects of the 
electric-service industry is not the replace- 
ment value of the central station or the 
distribution system, but it is the assurance 
that the selling organization of the company 
under consideration is of the highest possible 
order. Mr. Insull advised his hearers, 
when dealing with the securities of a com- 
pany, to see to it that the methods are of the 
most enlightened nature so far as the selling 
of the product is concerned. 

Therefore, since college does not seem 
to be equipped for turning out salesmen, 
and since what Mr. Insull says is vitally 
true, it seems necessary for the central sta- 
tion to train its own employes. For the 
natural ideal of a central station is to have 
a load of practically its full capacity, twenty- 
fours per day, every day in the year. In 





order to find a market that will fulfill this 
ideal, more than ordinary ability is re- 
quired. We must have salesmen that can 
help us to do it, and as long as they cannot 
be produced for us, we must endeavor to 
produce them ourselves. 


The Application Form 


However, the first problem of training 
your salesmen is getting the right kind of 
raw material to train the problem of engag- 
ing only men who will pay you back in loyal- 
ty, efficiency, and permanent value to the 
company for every dollar you spend in 
their education. The importance we place 
on hiring the right kind of help is the reason 
why our application form for employment, 
is, as far as we know, the most thorough 
form of application used by any central 
station. 


Putting the Candidate Through His Paces 


In making out this blank, the applicant 
is required to fill in his name, address, height, 
weight and age; his experience; salary de- 
sired; whether married or single; the number 
of people dependent upon his support;his 
traits of character that will have an impor- 
tant bearing on his work such as carefulness 
or carelessness, courtesy or lack of courtesy, 
punctuality or tardiness, accuracy or in- 
accuracy. The applicant is also asked 
seemingly personal but, from our angle, 
none the less important questions regarding 
his religion, nationality, what newspapers 
and magazines he reads, what part of the 
newspaper he reads first, what kind of work 
he likes best,—what class of work he can 
do best,—and numerous other questions 
which I shall discuss in some detail later on 
in this paper. 

At first blush, a good deal of this may 
seem irrelevant to many central station 
men, but if you will read between the lines, 
or even read the right meaning into the lines 


At the first look, you are inclined to feel that it is entirely too inquisitorial. Much of the informa- 


Mr. Clare N. Stannard, Secretary, The Denver Gas and Electric Light Company 


We believe 


of the application blank, you will begin to 
see that two things must happen by the 
time we know the applicant’s story and 
history: First, we get a pretty good idea 
of his fitness for a job in our sales depart- 
ment—whether he means business, or is 
only seeking a temporary filling-in job until 
he can make connections in more congenial 
work. @ Second, the applicant, himself, is 
likely to have a little clearer notion of what 
he wants to do in the world than he had be- 
fore he came to us for a job. 


A College Education Unnecessary 


We ask the applicant what education he 
has had. We consider this a very important 
matter. The applicant’s education is his 
foundation, and if he is to develop into good 
material that we can build on, he must 
start with a good foundation. I think that 
every central station sales manager will 
appreciate the importance of securing young 
men with good education without any 
further explanation from me. However, I 
do not wish it to be understood that we 
require college graduates. We have made 
successful salesmen of young men who were 
not college graduates. In some cases, they 
have proved more successful than the 
college graduates. They seemed to know 
how to use their education better. Further- 
more, a young man learns some things in 
college that are more of a detriment than 
an advantage to him, just as being a good 
pool player is sometimes an indication of 
wasted youth. However, we do insist that 
the applicant shall have a good elementary 
education. 


Picking the Wheat from the Chaff 


Most of us have our likes and dislikes 
for certain kinds of .work, therefore we 
desire to ascertain from the applicant the 
particular work he is interested in. During 
the interview, we usually ask him that if he 
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had his choice in this world, what kind of 
work he would select—whether he would 
be a butcher, grocer, minister, doctor or 
dentist. We do not want to engage young 
men who cannot stay with us and grow 
with us as our business grows, because we 
feel that we spend too much time and money 
on their education to have it wasted. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that a young man who 
has hopes of becoming a doctor or a dentist 
some day, will not put his heart and soul 
into our work as he would do if his aspirations 
were along the lines of our business instead 
of something foreign to it. 

You can’t overemphasize the importance 
of knowing exactly what your candidate 
wants to do, then placing him right. Yet 
many employers’ methods of placing their 
new: help are often anything but sensible 
and ‘scientific. For example, I recently 
read in a magazine the following experience 
of a certain gentleman with a large retailer. 
The gentleman asked the retailer how many 
men he had in his employ. 

He replied, that out of several hundred 
so-called employes, he probably had three 
real ones. During the conversation, a 
young man approached the retailer for 
employment. The retailer asked the appli- 
cant what position he desired. The latter 
said that he had worked in the jewelry busi- 
ness and would therefore like a position in 
the jewelry department. He also stated 
that he would like a salary of $12.00 per 
week. The merchant replied that he would- 
n't pay more than $10, but that if the appli- 
cant would take a position at that figure, 
he would send him to the jewelry depart- 
ment and put him to work there. Later, 
the head of the jewelry department re- 
turned with the young man, saying that he 
had no place for him, whereupon he was 
sent to the hardware department. Now, 
although there isn’t much in common be- 
tween jewelry and hardware, and the appli- 
cant had expressly stated the kind of job 
he wanted, as far as I know, he made good 
on the new job at $2 less per week than he 
felt he was entitled to from his previous 
experience. However, it is more than likely 
that he was wrongly placed and became one 
of the several hundred ‘‘so-called employes,” 
rather than a fourth real one. 

It is just such practices as this that cause 
most of us to have so few good salesmen. 
We don’t always place our new men where 
they can secure the best results. There- 
fore, I believe that a proper consideration 
of what an applicant desires in the way of 
a position has a great bearing on the success 
of his employment. 


No Room for the Rolling Stones 


We always like to know what the appli- 
cant has done from the time he left school 
up to the time he applies for a job. For 
his experience shows: first, whether he is 
a rolling stone; second, the character of the 
work he has done in the past. With regard 
to each position he has held, we compare 
his salary at the start with the final salary. 
Under normal circumstances, this reveals 
to us his ability to get ahead. We also 
ask him why he left each position, which of 
course enables us to determine whether he 
was justified or not, and throws much light 
on his stability, his ability to stick to it, to 
keep in favor with his employers, and other 
important temperamental qualities that 
every employer should know regarding 
évery man he considers hiring. 

In asking each applicant what salary he 
desires, we do so with the belief that he 
usually is the best judge of the value of his 
ability. If he is started with a salary that 
is satisfactory to him, he will realize that he 
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is expected at least to produce the amount 
of business proportional to the monetary 
value he has himself placed on his services. 

We ask a man whether he is married or 
single, because we rather prefer the young 
married man. He usually has a_ good 
balance wheel. He is inclined to be steady, 
and his family responsibilities give him a 
necessary reason for making good. A like 
question we put to each applicant is the 


number of people dependent upon him for’ 


support. His answer shows us how much 
leeway he has between the salary he receives 
and his expenses, or in other words, how 
close his nose is to the grindstone. 


February, 191; 


necessary qualifications he has checked 
His responsibility is firmly impressed on his 
mind, and after you have hired him, he is 
more apt to be keen on living up to his 
record with you. For he knows that if he 
ever should be called to the office and 
accused, for example, of being discourteous. 
we could show him his application form in 
which he stated that he was of courteous 
habit. 


Judging a Man by What He Reads 


The applicant’s answers to the questions, 
1 

“What newspapers or magazines do you 

read?”” show whether he feeds his mind 





APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
HEIGHT WEIGHT 
EDUCATION 

POSITION DESIRED 


EXPERIENCE 


Character of Position 

Salary at start 

Why did you leave 
SECOND POSITION 

By whom were you employed 

Character of Position 

Salary at start 

Why did you leave 
THIRD PosITION 

By whom employed 

Character of Position - 

Salary at start. 


Why did you leave : 


Salary desired 


Careful(?) 


Courteous(?) 


Careless(?) 
Discourteous(?) 
Tardy(?) 
Inaccurate(?) 
Lazy(?) ——-- 


Punctual(?) 
Accurate(?) 


Indus.rious’?) 


opinion of yourself. 





Narragansett Electric Lighting Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICcEs, TurKS HkAD BUILDING. 


By whom were you first employed after leaving school 


If more than three, state the number and information the same as above 
Married or single 


Number of people dependent upon you for support . 


. Obedient(?) 


. Patient(?) 


Just check these qualities that you think you possess. 
Don’t be afraid to tell the truth, it won’t hurt you. 


. Final Salary 


. Final Salary 


Final Salary 


Memory(?) Forgetful(?) : 
Disobedient(?) 

. Disorderly(?) .... 
Gloomy(?) 


. Impatient(?) . 


Orderly(?) 
Cheerful(?) 


We want to have your frank 








This is the Application Form that Mr. Davenport has been using in Providence. 


We 


insist 


ask him what his religion is, but we 
more on his observing the Golden 
Rule than being strictly religious. We 
often try to avoid engaging teetotalers, 
because a teetotaler frequently has some 
other fault, that is great deal worse than 
not being a total abstainer. 


Every Candidate His Own Critic 


We ask each applicant to place his check- 
mark against any strong quality or its oppo- 
site weakness that he thinks he possesses. 
Thus, he becomes his own judge as to 
whether he is careful or careless, courteous 
or discourteous, punctual or tardy, and the 
like. The advantage of this group of 
questions and answers both to the company 
and the applicant is just this: the latter 
realizes that he has gone on record with us 
in black and white that he has all of the 


on yellow journals or clean newspapers- 


live current stuff or the opposite. When 
he tells us what he turns to first when he 
opens his newspaper, we have definite data 
as to his mental make-up. If he turns 
first to the stock quotations, we know that 
he is of a speculative turn of mind. If he 
turns first to the sporting page, he might 
reveal himself to be either a healthy, red- 
blooded young man with an interest in 
clean sport, or too much of a sport to be 
much of a salesman. 

Of course, we don’t draw too fine a line 
on any of these points. We believe that a 
man should read a good, clean newspaper. 
but no one newspaper in particular so long 
as it is not a yellow journal. If the appli- 
cant does read a yellow journal, it shows 
you that he is interested in the kind of news 
that is anything but healthy. 
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In the magazine line, we naturally expect 
our salesmen to read wholesome popular 
fiction, and special articles, also novels. 
We feel that he builds character better that 
way than when he reads “The Early History 
of England” or other irrelevant stuff. 

I do not know that I should want to go 
on record as stating what part of the news- 
yaper the applicant should read first. It 
mly shows, in a measure, in what channels 
his mind moves. 


The Final Test of the Raw Material 


By means of our last groups of questions 
we ascertain what kind of work the appli- 
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but force him to shake down his probably 
more or less hazy ideas on the subject, and 
find out just where he is at before he under- 
takes the serious business of becoming a 
central station salesman. 

Near the end of our application form, we 
ask the applicant seven questions that will 
tell us whether he has these vital requisites 
of every good salesman—self control, sense 
of humor and capacity for making friends. 
He is asked how many times he has lost his 
temper during the last year, and the causes 
for each lapse; whether he can take a joke 
on himself, or joke others; whether he likes 
to be with people, makes acquaintances 





Religion 
In how many places have you lived 
What newspaper do you read —...._. 


What magazines 


What kind of work do you like best 


What class of work can you do best 


What, besides pay, is important to you in a job 


What are you doing to advance yourself 


Can you manage people well 


What were the causes 

Can vou take a joke on yourselt 
Do you like to be with people 

Do you make acquaintances readily 
How is your heaith? Good 

How long since you were sick 


What was the cause 


Interviewed by 


Opinion of Interviewer 





When you open the paper, what do you read first 


If you could have any position you wished for, what would it be 

According to your own observations, by what methods is advancement generally won 
By what means do you hope to secure advancement 

Give evidence 


How many titnes in the last year have you lost your temper 


How many intimate friends have you 


Fair Poor 


Nationality 


Can you joke others 








The reverse side of the Providence Application Form. 


cant likes best, and what class of work he 
can do best; whether he is likely to be a 
permanent asset for us, or whether his 
ambitions are so wrapped up in some other 
kind of career that it wouldn’t pay us to 
go to the expense of training him for our 
sales force. 

We ask him what, besides pay, is impor- 
tant tohiminajob. He may answer oppor- 
tunity for advancement, harmonious rela- 
tions with his employers, pleasant surround- 
ings, or half a dozen other things that will 
shed light on the kind of man he is. His 
answers to our questions, “According to 
your own observations, by what methods 
is advancement usually won?” “by what 
means do you hope to secure advancement?” 
“what are you doing to advance yourself;” 
not only help us to know the man better, 


easily, how many intimate friends he has 
and the like. 


Cautious Hiring Means Better Salesmen 
on the Average 


The foregoing questions are all asked to 
get a line on the general character of the 
applicant. Each question tends to help 
the others in rounding out our general 
opinion as to whether the applicant is 
desirable or undesirable. It is not to be 
understood that we carry these things to 
extremes, because such is not the case. 
To go into too deep an analysis of these 
questions would bring us into psychology, 
and I do not believe that the central station 
business has yet got to a point where it is 
necessary to do this, although it is being 
done in a large number of manufacturing 
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companies in the West at the present time. 
The questions are not original with us, but 
were copied from a western concern and 
merely applied in part to our business. I 
hardly believe that we have learned the 
type to pick and the type to avoid, because 
we agree with Hugh Chalmers, who has 
gone on record as stating that it is impossible 
for any man to hire perfect men and to do it 
continuously. It is our average that counts, 
and notwithstanding that many central 
station men will consider our application 
form to be unnecessary red tape, we find 
that the help averages better than it did 
when our form was less complete. 

I certainly believe that at least the ma- 
jority of our questions are very much need- 
ed. For example, it was only recently that 
I engaged a young man against my own 
judgment. Two of my regular salesmen 
recommended this young man very highly, 
and in their opinion and judgment he 
seemed to be the best man for the available 
position. Hence, I acted on the theory 
that “‘two heads are better than one,” with 
this result. One of these young men is 
already convinced that his judgment was 
in error, and I think that if the other is not, 
it is only a question of a short time when 
he will be. Thus, I believe that if I had 
adhered to my original conclusions, which 
were based largely on the application form 
we had the young man fill in as usual, both 
he and our company would have been 
materially better off. 


Similar Care in Discharging Help 


We try to be as particular and careful in 
discharging help as we are in employing 
it. And we take particular pride in having 
the few men that leave our company feel 
that they have received a square deal at 
ourhands. We act on the theory that if you 
expect your employes to treat the public 
and your customers right, you must first 
treat your employes right. 


Salary Inceases—Promotions- 


Welfare Work 


Speaking solely from the standpoint of 
the sales department, our company is the 
only one I know of in the United States, 
today, that has a systematic method of 
raising its employes every year. We rarely, 
if ever, have any of our salesmen “‘strike 
us for a raise,’ because most of them under- 
stand the policy of the company in this 
regard, and the newcomers soon learn from 
the older men that our motto is “Higher 
or Fire, Raise or Go.” We want our men 
to grow with us as our business grows; and 
in most cases where we are unable to in- 
crease a salesman’s salary because he can- 
not produce results, we would rather have 
him leave us than stay at the old figure. 
We very often call these men into our office 
and suggest, that although we can afford 
to keep them, they cannot afford to stay 
because they cannot grow. 

In the matter of promotions, whenever a 
vacancy occurs, we first look for available 
material among our own ranks. If we 
find no man fitted for the place in the sales 
department, we search for one in the other 
departments. As a result of this policy, 
we now have many men who have been 
taken from our operating and accounting 
departments. The sales managers of other 
companies will readily appreciate the ad- 
vantage of this practice. 

Expensive welfare bureaus, Carnegie li- 
braries and hospitals are all very nice, but 
to the employe the pay envelope is nicer. 
Personally, I think that some of our very 
large central stations are carrying on this 
so-called welfare work to extremes. I 
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have a relative in one of the largest com- 
panies in the country, and I have found that 
as a result of all the highly refined welfare 
work that he has to do, his ability is less 
than that of the man who is doing similar 
work for us. I have been able to get, from 
the inside, the employe’s attitude towards 
this apparent extravagance to him. I find 
that he is more loath to criticize it than 
either to appreciate or take advantage of it. 

However, we try never to lose sight of our 
men. We try to keep in as intimate touch 
with them as is practical—interesting our- 
selves in their families in case of sickness 
in the home, and in every way endeavoring 
to be humane. We reward our salesmen, 
who do particularly good work during the 
year, by sending them to the conventions of 
the National Electric Light Association. 
We find that this is much appreciated, and 
both the employes and the company are 
benefitted by the ideas and the inspiration 
that the men bring back from the conven- 
tions. 


Our Men “‘Stick’’ 


I frequently receive letters from other 
companies asking if any of our men would 
like to join their organization in some par- 
ticular line of work. These letters are 
passed around to the different men, and 
they are free to make application for the 
position if they care to. However, in most 
cases, we find that the men are so well satis- 
fied with the treatment they are receiving 
at the hands of our company that they are 
loath to leave us, even, sometimes, when 
they can go with another company at a 
higher salary. They take the ground that 
they don’t know whether their relations 
with the other company will be harmonious. 
We think that it is a great thing to have a 
happy family and keep it that way. 

So much for hiring the right kind of help, 
and our policy of treating them so fairly and 
generously that they will be contented with 
their lot and inclined to stay with us per- 
manently. In a subsequent article I shall 
explain our handbook; our error book and 
its bearing on salary increases; the “booster” 
material that is fed fresh to the men each 
week; our salesmen’s library, our monthly 
meetings, and the other means we employ 
to help and train our salesmen. 


A Day or Night News Service 


How the Boston Edison Co. Aids the News- 
paper Man to Secure Prompt and 
Accurate Information 


As L. D. Gibbs, superintendent of ad- 
vertising for the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston expresses it: 

“Newspaper men are made with the same 
brand of long cut, straight filler that goes 
to make up any other sort of decent men. 
They may not look it or act it any more 
than any other self-controlled busy man 
looks or acts it before company, but they 
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One side of the card the Boston Edison Co. has pre- 

pared for the newspaper men who need company news by 

day or night. It carries a map of the Edison territory 
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have a tremendous lot to do. The average 
newspaperman’s assignments are numerous 
and varied and his working day, especially 
on morning papers, is compressed into a 
comparatively few hours. Quite a portion 
of those hours come at a time when it is 
ordinarily hard to get hold of people with- 
out interrupting them in their social enjoy- 
ment or awakening them by means of the 
insistent telephone in the hours when they 
are getting their best sleep. People at 
such times do not ordinarily shine in their 
best light, but it is in this light that they 
are most likely to be reflected before the 
public in the next morning’s paper. 

“Naturally, therefore, if a newspaper 
man meets pleasant greetings from the man 
he has called, in answer to the door-bell, 
from his warm bed and sound sleep, and 
if he gets a pleasant response in answer to 
the telephone call, he is pleased—more 
pleased than most people, who haven't 
had the reporter’s experience, can realize. 
That pleasure certainly, without any change 
in the accuracy of the facts presented, will 
be reflected in the morning’s story. It is 
fundamental that the publicity representa- 
tive of a central station should be a personi- 
fication of these pleasant greetings. He 
should typify his company’s motto of Readi- 
ness to Serve.” 

In the Boston Edison Company, all in- 
formation regarding the operation of the 
Company’s plant or the conduct of its busi- 
ness, is given, with various officials’ approval, 
through the head of the advertising depart- 
ment. For several years the desk men on 
the ten Boston dailies, and the publishers 
of the forty-five or fifty suburban dailies 
and weeklies in which the Company places 
some advertising, have known that they 
could reach L. D. Gibbs, superintendent of 
advertising for the Company, any time 
day or night by calling the Company’s main 
exchange. However, they have not always 
had the telephone number at hand, and 
everyone knows that it is easier to let 
some things go rather than to hunt numbers 
up in the telephone book. 

Furthermore, the reporters on the street 
may often run across bits of information 
that might or might not make up into short 
stories if they had a way of conveniently 
verifying them. In order to increase the 
convenience of getting these confirmations, 
as well as to facilitate matters for the desk 
men and publishers already mentioned, 
Mr. Gibbs has recently prepared the card 
shown on this page. It is of a size that can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket-book 
along with club membership cards or com- 
mutation tickets. It can also be placed 
in the desk card file or put up conspicuously 
in a telephone booth. 

The face of the card reads: ““Day or Night 
News Information, The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, Oxford 
3300. Ask for L. D. Gibbs or C. E. Green- 
wood.”” On the reverse side of the card, 
is reproduced a map of the territory which 
is served by the Company. This map gives 
the newspaper man the key as to whether 
the Boston Edison man, or the representa- 
tive of some other company, should be 
called in on the case. A little Company 
history is also printed on this side of the 
card. 

One man, however, cannot always be in 
the territory. He must have some vaca- 
tion, and he has to make some business trips 
especially if he is doing time as a member 
of two or three educational committees. 
Therefore, when Mr. Gibbs is out of reach, 
the telephone calls on news service are 
referred to C. E. Greenwood, who, although 
not a member of the advertising depart- 
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ment, is the Editor of the Company en 
ployees’ monthly publication, “Ediso;, 
Life,” and is in general touch with affai: 
of news value. 

Needless to say, Mr. Gibbs is kept in 
formed by the Company’s switchboard su), 
pervisor of any‘ unusual occurrences }\ 
day or night. If they are of sufficien: 
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The reverse side of the card, made larger to show the 
map of the territory the Edison Co. serves. 


interest, the information concerning them 
is volunteered to the papers. If the 
occurences are of interest only because 
they have attracted the attention of some 
inquiring person, the information is given 
only when asked for. 

To quote Mr. Gibbs again—‘‘Fortunately 
the emergency calls which sometimes come 
two or three times a night, especially during 
periods of storms, have this season been 
very infrequent. But the accessibility of 
the telephone number and the suggestive- 
ness of these cards are permitting newspaper 
men more frequently to turn to the adver. 
tising department of the Edison Company 
for information on general electrical lines, 
resulting in a more frequent use of articles 
on these subjects. 

Thus, while the whole scheme emphasizes 
the Company’s readiness to serve, it also 
opens wider the door to the kind of publicity 
that helps the central station. 

“The newspaper men, themselves, re- 
ceived the day-or-night cards enthusiasti- 
cally with such exclamations as: 

‘Some class!’ 

‘Great stuff!’ 

*‘That’s fine!’ 

‘I am glad to get this card.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that we can gel 
you anytime, anywhere? Well your habits 
must be pretty good.’ ” 

“And they have put the cards where 
they can get at them easily.” 


W. B. Malone 
W. B. Malone, of the Montgomery (Ala. 
Light & Water Power Company, succeed: 
J. E. Harsh as manager of the commercia! 
department of the City Light & Tractio: 
Company, Sedalia, Mo. 
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A Wiring Campaign In Marshalltown 


How Cooperation Secured $2,431 through a House-Wiring Campaign in a Town of 14,000 


By J. 


C. Youne 


Manager New-Business Department, Iowa Railway and Light Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HEfinformation I am about 
to set down here indicates 
two things: first, the sur- 


old houses that can be 
wired in a town of 14,000 
population when the cen- 
tral station and the con- 
tractors meet on the common ground of 
earnest cooperation and profit-sharing; sec- 
ond, the exactness with which the relative 
values of the advertising and sales methods 
used by a small-town central station can be 
checked both in wattage and in dollars and 
cents. 

The Iowa Railway and Light Company 
conducted a house-wiring campaign in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, from November 21 
to December 24, inclusive. The total 
residence wattage secured was 34,285 watts. 
In terms of money, the contracts secured 
totalled to $2,431.40, and ninety-one con- 
tracts were turned over to the contractors. 
The careful report which is the basis of 
this article, was prepared by Charles 
Munson, manager for the company in 
Marshalltown. R. C. Stotts of that town 
was the solicitor handling the business. 

The gratifying increase in consumers, 
represented by the foregoing figures, was 
the concrete result of cooperation with 
the Marshalltown contractors. As our sell- 
ing plan, we offered a special wiring proposi- 
tion—four rooms with fixtures complete 
for $22.50, payments for the same to extend 
over a period of five months. The average 
contract was in the neighborhood of $26, 
the highest contract secured amounting to 
$28, and the lowest one to $22.50. The 
contractors were given these contracts in 
rotation and they are carrying the accounts 
themselves. The margin of profit in the 
work is ample to pay good interest on 
deferred payments. Of course, not all of 
the contracts were partial payment con- 
tracts, some of them calling for cash pay- 
ments in thirty days. 

I reproduce Mr. Munson’s report here 
in full because it brings up a number of 
points worthy of analysis and discussion. 





Report of House Wiring Campaign 
Nov. 21st to Dec. 24th inc. 


1913 
Total residence wattage since Nov. 2Ist 34,285 
Total contracts given to contractors 91 


Total amount of contracts $2,431.40 


Contracts secured through— 


Watts Amt. 
Window display 80% 8829 $729.30 
Hand bills 10% 2943 243.10 
Newspapers 10% 2943 243.10 
Office employees 10% 2943 243.10 
Outside employees 10% 2943 243.10 
Personal canvass 15% 4420 364.65 
Neighborhood canvass 10% 2943 243.10 
Street car advertising 5% 1471 121.55 


Total number of cards received 
in office 65 
Number of prospects secured 
from cards for residences 
outside of limits of lines now 
erected, or residences where 
new extensions would have 
to be built 13 
Number of cards with wrong 
addresses or where parties 
wanted information out of 
curiosity, and were not 
_Teady prospects 10 
Number of houses estimated 
on where parties are yet un- 
decided 1 


prisingly large number of - 


Number of prospects estimated 

on and could not be closed 6 
Number of residences connect- 

ed up during campaign that 

gave their contracts to non- 

cooperative electric con- 

tractors ; 21 
Number of new services con- 

nected up since Nov. 21st 101 
Number of contracts yet to 

be completed 25 


In the first place, note the relative values 
of the returns from the different means used 
to secure prospects. Mr. Munson has 
based his figures and percentages on the 
special inquiries of the people who took 
advantage of the special’offer. In a town 
of 14,000 population, of course it was 
possible to do this with considerable ac- 
curacy so that the percentages given in the 
report would fairly represent the com- 
parative pulling power of the different 
mediums employed. 

The company display windows proved 
to be by far the best advertising medium, 
the 30 per cent of contracts secured by this 
means representing twice the business 





J. C. Young 


secured by personal canvass, and three 
times the business secured by any other 
single medium, or as much as any three 
of them combined. However, the news- 
paper advertising, hand bills, office em- 
ployees, outside employees, and the neighbor- 
hood canvassing,each contributed ten per 
cent of the total contracts, and also influ- 
enced much interest, and therefore justified 
the confidence placed in them. It is to be 
noted that the street car advertising produc- 
ed only five per cent of the business. But, 
then, street car advertising is not supposed 
to produce much business by itself. It is only 
one link in the general advertising chain, and 
does not carry very far unless the public has 
been pretty thoroughly reached by mediums 
that can tell the whole story of the article 
or proposition to be sold. 

Of course, this analogy can be carried 
still further. For it is certain that the 
window displays would not have pulled 
as well as they did if the people of Marshall- 
town had not felt the combined influence of 
the newspaper advertising, the personal 
solicitation, and all the other means employ- 
ed by the Iowa Railway and Light Company 
to bring its special wiring plan to the public’s 
attention. These advertising figures are 
particularly interesting to central station 
men because they present the revenue 
secured in percentages, wattage and money. 
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The story of the campaign is told clearly 
and effectively by means of these salesmen’s 
records—the number of residences con- 
nected up; the number of prospects found 
“not to be living there any more;” the per- 
centage of really interested people compared 
with the merely curious; the number of resi- 
dents no longer considered “‘good prospects;”’ 
the number of people who failed to support 
the company in its scheme of cooperation with 
the contractors; the number of eager pros- 
pects beyond reach of the company’s present 
lines. In all instances, the “negative” 
figures are very small in comparison with 
the business actually secured, and point 
the success of our cooperation with the 
contractors. 


Starting the Year Right in Pittsfield, Mass. 


A January Washing Machine Campaign 
Based on Quadruple Cooperation and 


Keen Individual Work: 


By H. W. Derry 
Contract Agent, Pittsfield, (Mass.) Electric Co. 


During the present month, the Pittsfield 
Electric Company has been conducting an 
electric washing machine campaign’ which 
is an interesting example of quadruple co- 
operation—the central station, the manu- 
facturer, the contractor, and the depart- 
ment store, all playing an important pari. 
The Company’s offer of a five-dollar gold 
piece to any company employe or contrac- 
tor, or contractor’s employe, who brings 
in a prospect that later results in a sale, 
has also made keen individual work a 
valuable element in the campaign. On 
January 25, with the campaign nearing a 
close, 32 washing machines had been sold. 

The machines we are handling are the 
“Thor Electric” and the “Red Electric.” 
The customer has the option of paying cash 
or coming in on a deferred payment basis— 
making an initial deposit of $10, and paying 
$1.50 a week, thereafter, until the machine 
is paid for. If the customer so desires, 
he may also have a machine sent to his 
home for a week’s free trial. 

We are advertising the campaign quite 
extensively in the newspapers, and by means 
of fliers, post cards (some of them written 
in Chinese), and other matter which we 
enclosed with our January bills, and passed 
out to company employes for distribution 
among our customers. We also used the 
billboards to a considerable extent. Cuts 
for the newspaper advertising, the billboard 
posters and the mailing matter were furnish- 
ed us by a Boston jobber representing the 
manufacturer. Of course, we pay for the 
newspaper and billboard space. The jobber 
also ships us the washing machines for pros- 
pects who want their machines sent on 
approval. This arrangement protects us 
from being overstocked with machines. The 
jobber’s representitive is also on the field, 
assisting us to follow up prospects. 

The department stores are revealing a 
marked interest in our campaign, and the 
Pittsfield Electric Company’s reputation 
for doing things is being greatly enhanced. 
Our offer of the five-dollar gold pieces to 
our employes, and contractors and_ their 
employes, has naturally roused their en- 
thusiasm and interest in the success of the 
campaign. They are working hard, both 
as individuals and in team work. Taking 
it by and large, the Pittsfield washing 
machine campaign, with its excellent system 
of four-part cooperation and its liberal 
incentive to strong individual salesman- 
ship, should maintain throughout, the 
excellent showing of the first week, when 100 
prospects were secured. 
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A “Do It Electrically” Sign in St. Joe. 


Interesting Views of a Big Electric Sign 
Just Installed on the Power 
House Stack. 


Another big electric sign carrying the 
slogan of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, has just been erected by the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Railway, Light, Heat and 
Power Company. The words, “Do It 
Electrically” now shine out over the city 
of St. Joseph from the tall smoke stack 
surmounting the company’s power house, 
the letters themselves covering a length 
of 140 feet above the lower jacket of the 
stack. It is operated on a flasher that 
throws on one word at a time and speaks 
out the message. When the full sign is 


Five photographs taken during the erection of the big slogan sign on the powerhouse stack in St. Joseph. 


lighted, it remains burning for a minute 
before flashing off. 

The accompanying photographs show an 
interesting series of views taken during the 
course of erecting the sign, how the steel 
framework was put up. The effect of the 
sign is most gratifying. It is ideally located, 
for the power house stands directly at the 
end of one of the principal business streets 
of the city and can be seen plainly for a 
distance of nine blocks, where the traffic 
is heavy. The sign is also visible, and 
conspicuously so, to a large area of the 
residence section of St. Joseph. 

Mr. H. C. Porter, manager of new Busi- 
ness for the Company, says,—‘‘Since the 
erection of the sign, there has been a great 
deal of comment around town, naturally 
attracting much attention to the subject 
of electric advertising.” Electric adver- 
tising is very much on the boom in St. 
Joseph, already. A civic slogan sign, read- 
ing “St. Joseph, the City Worth While” is 
already under construction. 

Making Permanent Reference Data of 

Salesmen’s Daily Experiences 


The scientific training of salesmen is one 
of the most encouraging and rapidly 
strengthening features of modern central 
station practice. A new ramification of 
this work, known as the “committee sys- 
tem,” has been developed by the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Railway & Light Company. The 
business of this committee is to gather and 
tabulate the knowledge and experience 
gained by each salesman in his daily work, 
and put this information in available form 
for the entire sales force. 

Each class of investigation has its own 
committee; the data book, new applications 
of electrical energy, steam distribution and 
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sales, illumination and lamps, refrigeration, 
private plants, motor installations and 
mechanical drives, consumers’ transform- 
ers, protective and meter installations, 
electric heating, contractors’ equipment, 
electric vehicles and garages, rates, and 
electricity on the farm. One or two of the 
committees report at the weekly meeting 
for this purpose. The reports are discussed, 
and if approved, are placed on file. The 
file is indexed so that all the information 
thereon is immediately available. To a 
special committee is allotted the task of 
editing and condensing these reports for 
insertion in a data book, which when com- 
pleted, will also contain descriptions of 
interesting installations, statistical data 
pertaining to the company, and copies of 


street and over a largc area of the residence district. 


complimentary letters on which to feed the 
salesmen’s enthusiasm and faith. Each 
member of the sales force will be provided 
with a copy of the data book. 


Mammoth Department Store Sign 


Gimbel Brothers have installed an electric 
sign on the Majestic Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which is said to be the largest single- 
word electric roof sign in the world. It 
consists of the word, ““Gimbels,” in letters 
thirty-two feet high. The sign is lighted 
by 1,500 10-watt tungsten lamps, the 
Commonwealth Power Company of Mil- 
waukee supplying the current. The sign, 
over-all, measures 159 feet long and fifty- 
two feet high. Onaclear night, the sign can 
be read at a great distance, and therefore 
spreads the influence of this department 
store over the entire city and adjacent 
towns. 


Encouraging Increase in Electrical Equip- 
ment of Gasolene Cars 

The fourteenth annual automobile show 
was held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, January 3 to 10. A number of manu- 
facturers of electric pleasure vehicles were 
represented, including the Anderson Elec- 
tric Car Company of Detroit, Mich.; Baker 
Motor Vehicle Company of Cleveland, O., 
Ohio Electric Car Company of Toledo, O., 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Company of Cleve- 
land, O., Ward Motor Vehicle Company of 
New York, N. Y., Waverley Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. No commercial cars 
were shown. 

From the point of view of the electrical 
industry, the almost universal adoption of 
electrical equipment by gasolene cars was 
the most encouraging fact brought out 
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during the show. This year, about 39 
per cent of the cars were seen to be electri: .\|- 
ly lighted, whereas, only 50 per cent w:re 
so lighted last year. About 90 per cent of 
cars are using electric starters in comparis ny 
to the 47 per cent of cars so equipped at | he 
previous automobile show. _ Electric horns 
and electric gear shifts are also being used 
to some extent. 


Sowing the Seed in New England 


At a recent meeting of the Electric Motor 
Car Club of Boston, W. H. Atkins of the 
Edison Illuminating Company of Boston 
offered a valuable suggestion. Mr. Atkins 
suggested that the club procure a tent for 
the purpose of staging an electric vehicle 


The message is now read down the length of the main business 


show that could be moved from one New 
England city to another, remaining two or 
three days in each place. The underlying 
idea of the demonstration would be to show 
interested people the proper way to charge 
and care for electrics. The central stations 
in Lowell, and Salem, Mass., have already 
promised to cooperate. 

This is just one instance of the strong 
electric vehicle activity in New England. 
A meeting of The New England Section of 
the Electric Vehicle Association of America 
was held in Salem, Mass., on January 15, 
and other steps were taken to stimulate 
local interest in the electric vehicle. A 
parade of electric trucks and passenger cars 
was held over a 11-mile route through 
Salem, Peabody and Beverly, fifteen dif- 
ferent makes of vehicles being shown in line. 
A number of prominent electrical men 
spoke at the meeting, and every effort 
was made to impress Salem people with the 
value and economy of the electric vehicle. 
A spring meeting of the Section will be held 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Electric vehicle registration statistics for 
1912 and 1913 show that the campaign 
in Massachusetts has not gone for naught. 
It is shown that 117 passenger cars were 
sold during 1913, and 147 commercial cars 
and trucks. Thus, while the gain for 1912 
was 17 per cent in electric vehicle registra- 
tion, the gain for 1913 leaped to 35 per cent. 


$25,000,000 for Electric Starters 


E. L. Jones, of the Jones Electric Starter 
Company, made the interesting statement 
before the Chicago Jovian League on Ja»- 
uary 19 that $25,000,000 would probab y 
be spent during 1914 for automobile ele:- 
tric-starting equipments. This was a co:- 
servative estimate, he said. 
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Imaginary Dead Beats—What They’re Worth 


The Easy-Payment Opportunity—And What It Has Done For Others. 


By Eart E. Wuirenorne 


[The good old argument—“‘We Never Have!”’—gets in our way oftener than we realize, and it interferes with business and prosperity. We take for granted 
that a thing is not necessary or desirable just because we personally have never happened to look upon it as such, and without any particular thought as to 
whether the rest of the world agrees or not. That is pretty much the case as regards the sale of electric appliances by easy-payments. 

Numerically, the majority of central stations have not yet adopted or sericusly considered this medern methed of selling high priced goods to the home. 
In volume of sales, however, a respectable bulk of the business in household appliances is already being done this way. Few of us realize how far it has gone 

and how successful it has been, and yet, it stands a proven opportunity of no small proportions, ready at hand in every community. 


Opportunity for the central station means simply more current sales at a profit, 


Every company is eager to get more household appliances on circuit, 


especially those of the off peak type. Apparently there is an enormous volume of this business shut out by the inability or unwillingness of the average family 


to pay cash for the expensive labor saving devices that they not only approve of but long to acquire. 


ing machine outright in 30 days. Why should they have to? 
Read the answer in the words of central station salesmanagers and manufacturers who have investigated, experimented and decided to do their selling as 


other people do.—Editor. } 


m@ HAVE been corresponding 
and talking with a number 
of central station sales- 
managers of late about 
Eke - ' their experience with easy- 
“Wea; payment sales and it has 
@ wae. brought out some interest- 
wae S ing facts. Most of the 
men who have never tried it, are against the 
idea. Apparently, everybody who has ap- 
plied the policy with any eagerness is convin- 
ced that it is the key to a big opportunity. 

Is prejudice standing in your way? 

The other day I gathered round a table 
with a long-time friend of mine whom I 
look upon as about the most enlightened 
central station merchant of record. He 
recently induced his company to open up a 
retail store in the heart of the shopping 
district. He was telling me all about it. 

This establishment is not featured as a 
central station salesroom. It is a store. 
It is called a store. Itisrunasastore. It 
looks like a store. It is operated as a store. 
It is financed as an independent enterprise 
to make its own profit in competition with 
the market. 

Soon after this store was opened one of 
the directors of the parent central station 
stopped in to look it over. My friend show- 
ed him about and discussed plans and poli- 
cies and the resulting sales to date. The 
director was most interested, for the figures 
talked. He said,—‘‘Why, you ought to be 
running a department store. You're a 
regular John Wanamaker.” 

“That’s just exactly what I am doing,” 
was the answer. “This isn’t central station 
business; this is keeping store. There is no 
use calling it or considering it anything else. 
“Why should we? 

“And if we are going to keep store we 
might just as well apply all the up-to-date 
methods of merchandising. In our other 
business of selling light and power we 
operaie a central station; in this store we are 
regular merchants—making our profits on 
retail sales.” 





Special Protections a Handicap. 


That is the mental attitude that has got 
to come before any man can succeed in the 
development of appliance business in any 
large way. He has got to forget his in- 
herited prejudices and go at this new game 
with a keen desire to profit by the experi- 
ence of older merchants. And one of the 
first questions that must arise in every 
case is—Shall we offer easy-payments to win 
the business that is unobtainable by other 
methods? The central station has never 
had to doit. Should the electric store? 

It is a demoralizing thing to give any man 
unusual power to enforce his own will. It 


upsets his point of view. It distorts his 
perspective on things in general. It gives 
him a wrong idea as to the rights of others 
and his own obligations. And it always 
costs him dear. 

The central station by the very nature of 
its business has been provided with a club 
to aid in making collections—the cut-off 
privilege. It has cost the industry ten 
times the money it has ever collected. It 
has been an obstacle to the development of 
the commercial instinct. It has delayed 
the growth of the general popularity of 
electric service. 

These are strong statements and they 
sound extravagant; but they’re true. Just 
consider. 

Every other merchant sells his goods by 
virtue of his quality and his service and his 
salesmanship. He must rely on courteous, 
fair, friendly treatment at every step of the 
way to make his collections and retain his 
customers; for the law can enforce justice 
but it cannot hold trade. But the central 
station man has been tempted sorely The 
meter proves the bill and the cut-off forces 
collections. Compared with other mer- 
chants we “take no chances,” and it has 
been a bad influence. It has inspired un- 
compromising credit and collection policies. 
It has put the consumer in an unjust and 
untrue position; for the average householder 
pays his bills full as promptly as the central 
station. 


The Precedents for the Policy. 


Selling household appliances is a new 
game to the electric man, but it is a very 
old game to the householder. And the 
customer is accustomed to pay for the 
small things outright and buy the big things 
on easy payments. That’s the way the 
world is working it, because it is more con- 
venient for the man who pays the bills and 
because he is willing to give interest for the 
accommodation. 

That’s the way pianos are sold. 

That’s the way furniture is sold. 

That’s the way they sell talking machines. 

That’s the way the average man and 
woman prefer to purchase a suction sweeper 
or a washing machine. 

And that’s the way most of them are being 
sold today, in spite of the fact that the ma- 
jority of central stations have not yet in- 
augurated the easy-payment policy. 

As one “big company” man expresses it,— 

“The only possible excuse for not doing an 
installment business is that it takes a lot 
of machinery to run it, but if you already 
have the machinery it is better to use it. 

“Personally” he continues, “I am for it. 
I am for that method which enables the 
public service company to get electric 


It makes too big a dent in the bank account to buy a wash- 


appliances into the hands of the greatest 
number of its customers. No other selling 
organization in the world is so thoroughly 
equipped by the very nature of its business 
to do an installment business. It has an 
active account with every customer. It 
must be sending a bill every month, or 
else there is no customer and since it must 
send a bill every month it has ninety-per- 
cent of the machinery with which to do an 
installment business.” 

Surely, precedent supports this easy pay- 
ment idea. The size of the great install- 
ment-paid industries attests the popularity 
of the plan. The success of the-typewriter 
and the cash register manufacturers, for 
instance, proves that the policy is financially 
sound. Our own experience, every man 
in his own home, convinces us that it is less 
painful to purchase our piano this way than 
by long waiting and saving. It is far more 
satisfying to be enjoying the piano while 
the saving is going on. Of course, it en- 
courages extravagance, but on the other 
hand it provides many comforts and luxuries 
otherwise unattainable. That, however, is 
beside the point. 

Conceding, therefore, that the plan is 
popular, how does it work out when applied 
by the central station? 


**No Difficulty in Collecting.” 


The salesmanager in one large eastern 
city says,— 

“We experience no difficulty whatever in 
making collections on our installment plan 
of sales, to those who use the service. Less 
than one-half of one percent of all our in- 
stallment business is charged into the un- 
collectible account. The reason that it 
amounts to this much is because we make 
some installment sales to non-users of 
current. We try to avoid this as much as 
possible, but occasionally we are obliged 
to make such a sale. I would say that 
it is less dangerous to sell with the easy 
terms specifically defined, so that a man 
knows exactly how much and exactly when 
he must pay. 

“In order to get the public to want our 
high priced electricity consuming devices, 
I believe that we are forced to offer easy- 
payments by the precedent that has been 
set first by the most successful concerns to 
offer similar terms.” 

Another company that has been featuring 
easy payment terms on the sale of appliances 
submits the following data— 

“We do not consider the credit risk on 
easy-payment sales any greater than on 
regular accounts. Our lighting accounts 
generally give us sufficient information to 
establish a credit rating. If not, we make a 
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A:Portable Electric Heater 


You Can 


This is the lowest priced luminous electric radiator on the market. 


Sell for $6 


It is a safe, clean, 


portable heater that will cost your customers little more to buy and less to operate than a 


good electric flatiron. 


The G-E Twin- 


Since it takes electricity from any socket 
it is ready for use anywhere, any time. It 
is as practical as it is attractive; as durable 
as it is healthful; in fact it has all the ele- 
ments of quick salability—including popular 
price. 

At the turn of a switch the heater bulbs 
glow ruddy with radiant heat as warm as 
summer sunshine. And, like sunshine, it 
does not rob the air of oxygen as do other 
types of portable heaters. 


Glower Radiator 


In almost every household there is a chilly 
room or corner where this handy little heater 
can be used to advantage. 

For a bathroom or nursery the G-E Twin 
Glower is unexcelled by any other type of 
heater. 

The G-E Twin Glower Luminous Radia- 
tor is the natural, inevitable addition to your 
heater business. 

Show these attractive Glowers in your win- 
dows—goods well displayed are half sold. 


General Electric Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Oolo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
General Office, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 

New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 





(Off. of Agt.) 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


% 


f 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mattoon, Il. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 


For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 


4756 


The Trade Mark of the Largest Electrical Manufacturer in The World. 
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personal investigation of their credit in other 
retail establishments. 

“We do not find that the collectors meet 
any misunderstandings or other haggling 
over easy-payment collections to any greater 
extent than they might on a 30 day charge 
account. About 45 per cent of our easy- 
payment collections come in by mail ¢ 
personal payment. Close to 95 per ent 
of these accounts receive a personal call 
at the first of each month when the monthly 
installment is due on the easy-payment 
collection plan, and second and third calls 
are made on about 50 per cent. Five or 
ten per cent of the money waits over till 
the next collection date. 

“As to protection in case of non-pay- 
ment, a chattel mortgage form is used for 
sales over $25.00. Small sales are signed 
for by the customer as being received in 
good condition, and suit could be made on 
hook account if necessary. We have little 
trouble in this direction. 

“We allow payments to lapse for three 
months before taking steps toward legal 
collection or replevin, but they are unusual 
proceedings with us. We find that there 
is only a slight additional collection cost 
due to giving these easy-payments. No 
exact figures can be given for the reason 
that appliance sales are thrown in with our 
regular lighting and power collection ac- 
counts, and we do not carry an extra force 
of men for this particular work. We are 
obtaining more business on the easy-pay- 
ment plan than if we were not using this 
method. 

“We believe the easy-payment business 
is a guarantee that we will give good ser- 
vice, and that we may keep in closer touch 
with our consumers where a portion of the 
account is paid monthly, and our results 
have proven this fact. - “Our salesmen work 
on a salary or commission, or both.” 


The Number of Installments Advisable. 


The number of installments allowed under 
this selling-policy varies naturally with the 
price of appliance. “I think this question 
is answered by the price of the articles 
themselves,” says another man. An iron 
selling for $4.00 takes four months to be 
fully paid for. That seems fair. A wash- 
ing machine, selling for $100, which is about 
the other extreme in the range of prices, 
takes 20 months at $5.00 per month, or 
10 months at $10.00 per month. Per- 
sonally I prefer $5.00 per month as a general 
rule. It does not give a wrench each ‘month 
to the man who signs the cheques and con- 
sequently does not stir in his brain the im- 
pression that he is paying out a good deal 
of money to a public service corporation. 

“T believe that there is never any need of 
making any installment arrangement in- 
volving less than $1.00 per month.” 


The Cash Discount Feature. 


One of the chief points to consider in 
instituting the easy-payment system is the 
use that shall be made of the cash discount. 
The company just quoted offers no cash 
discount at all, at present, but is considering 
the advisability of making this a collection 
feature. In another very successful elec- 
tric store, every object on display is marked 
with the installment price, and a five per 
cent discount is allowed for cash. The 
manager of this “Electric Shop,” 

“TI think there is only one just method to 
use. Set a price on all articles which shall 
be high enough to give a fair profit if sold 
on the installment plan and offer a cash 
discount to the fellow who wants to take ad- 
vantage of it. This seems a hind-side-before 
way of getting at it, but in practice it works 


says, 
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added means 
Discount for cash 


the best. Interest 


much 
usury to most people. 
has a pleasant sound to the fellow who has 


the cash. Interest added means endless 
caloidbiidion and work for the accounting 
deveaciains: with no particular result to the 
Company, since it actually costs more to 
figure and record the interest on small pur- 


chases than the interest amounts to. 
“Mighty few people will take advantage 
of the cash discount, but why concern your- 


self with that?” Certainly, not to take an 
offered discount is the fault of the buyer, 
not the seller. 

“The interest on $100.00, deducting in- 
stallments monthly, for 20 months is about 
$5.25 and the income from the use of the 
washing-machine cited for an example is 
about the same. Remember that the 
washing-machine is the worst thing I could 
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have used for an example because it has only 
very small income possibilities, but this is 
offset by its enormous advertising values. 
I wish that every customer bought a wash- 
ing-machine hefore he bought anything 
else. The amount of labor which it relieves 
with the almost negligible increase in the 
monthly bill for current encourages the 
consumer to invest in other electric appli- 
ances, whereas if he buys a device of high 
wattage first he may feel very differently. 
What is true of the washing-machine in this 
instance, is of course almost equally true 
of the vacuum-cleaner.’ 


What the Manufacturer Says 


The washing machine gives, perhaps, the 
best possible example of the practical 
success of easy payment selling both on 
account of its considerable cost and because 




















during the past three years. 


THE LAMP—The MAZDA tubular lamp—one 
inch in diameter and twelve inches from contact of medium 
screw base to tip—is made in two wattages—25 and 40. 
The single drawn wire filament extending practically 
throughout the entire length of the bulb provides a running 
line of light. 


» i HE REFLEC TOR—T he bre ass re oflec tor whe n in 
position in the upper front angle of the show case occupies 
a space 14” long, 24%” wide and 2” deep. It has an interi- 
or finish of Cleanezy aluminum—the most efficient metal 
reflecting surface. The contour of the reflector is especial- 
ly designed to present a neat appearance, to give the most 
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Light The Show Cases 


Investigation shows that approximately fifty-one per cent of all floor cases 
in department and dry goods stores are without lighting facilities: also that there 
has been an increase of two hundred per cent in the number of show cases lighted 


These two facts must suggest to the enterprising central station, electrical 
dealer and contractor the profitableness of going after this business and taking 
advantage of the opportunities presented by our 


New Show Case Lighting Unit 


RYAN MARSH v\) a a 
<7» NATIONAL LAMP WORKS = 
a a3 | OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. e 
i NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO os 
a Member Society for Electrical Development—*DO IT ELBCTRICALLY’ Ke, 
re 


SHELBY 


effective distribution of light and to shield the eye fromthe 
dazzlingly bright filament. The unit is re adily installed 
by raising the glass top of the show case, supporting the 
reflector from the upper edge of the upright glass by means 
of two brass brackets and then lowering the top. The 
lamp socket being mounted on a hinge facilitates the re- 

moval or insertion of the lamp. The latter when in the 
reflector is held rigidly by a wire clasp. A sliding brass 
moulding protects and conceals all wiring 


This show case lighting unit has just been placed on 
the market. t is bound to be a success. For additional 
information address 
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several of these manufacturers have had a 
wide experience covering years of active 
effort. What they have learned is of direct 
value. 

Their knowledge of the customer is not as 
dependable as that which the central station 
enjoys. The relationship is not as close. 
Their collection methods must be more 
expensive and less efficient. Their exper- 
ience should come pretty near proving the 
opportunity. 

I quote freely from the statement of a 
well known manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines. He says,— 

“We have been selling electric washing 
machines on the easy payment plan for the 
past three years, and we do not consider the 
credit risk any greater than on our regular 
accounts. When an order is received we 
require the persons giving us the order, to 
give some references, that is, to state if they 
own their own homes, where they have been 
trading and receiving credit, etc. We 
always consider it a good risk where a person 
owns his own home or is paying for it. 

“About 30 per cent of the easy payment 
collections come in by mail. About 20 per 
cent call at our store or office to pay, and 
the other 50 per cent we have our collector 
call on on certain days. About 2 or 3 per 
cent is all that he has to go after the second 
time. They allunderstand that thecollector 
will be there on a certain date, and he sel- 
dom meets with any misunderstandings 
over the payments. Possibly 2 or 3 per 
cent wait until the next collection day. 
Some on account of sickness in the family or 
some other reason that makes it impossible 
for them: to make the payments. They 
usually write us a letter and tell us not to 
send the collector and give us a reason for 
not making the payment. 

“We add 5 percent to the cost of the article. 
In other words, if they buy an $85.00 wash- 
ing machine we require them to pay $89.25 
if they buy on the easy payment plan. They 
pay for it at the rate of $6.50 a month. 
Should they pay cash after the trial period 
we allow them 5 percent. Very few people 
after starting to pay on the installment plan, 
pay up before the time. In all our accounts 
I can only remember of two. We don’t 
keep playing up the cash discount and we 
do not allow them 5 per cent unless it is 
paid within 15 days of purchasing the 
machine. After that time we do not allow 
them anything for paying up sooner than 
they agreed to. 

“We have a contract that we require cus- 
tomers to sign. It is the same as a mort- 
gage and if the payments are not made we 
have a right to get the machine back. Of 
course, you understand, that we do not 
want to get the machines unless every other 
method for collecting the payments has heen 
used. If the persons are in hard luck or 
anything of that kind, we carry them over 
until they get on their feet again, provided 
we know them to be honest. 

“We have a washing machine that we 
sell at $50. We put them out at $5.00 a 
month and we do not add any interest on 
them. We also have vacuum cleaners that 
retail at $35 and $45 and we sell them at 
$1.00 a week or $5.00 a month. 

It means, of course, a big investment for 
the manufacturer to carry this business the 
way we have been handling it. We have 
to carry all the accounts ourselves but we 
are willing to do this as we can appreciate 
that if electric light companies will not 
take it up, the manufacturers must do it 
themselves. It will mean, with us the 
tying up of at least $300,000 or $400,000 if 
we carry out the plan we have in mind for 
this year, for we believe the reason more 
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electric washing machines are not being sold 


is because the average person who receives 
an allowance cannot afford to pay out $50 
or $85 in cash, and it is our aim to make the 
payments so small that everyone can afford 
to have an electric washing machine.” 


The Duplication of Collection Machinery. 


This expresses well, the attitude of prac- 
tically all the manufacturers. I have talked 
to many of them and they are all in actord 
on this point. They have no current to 
sell. All their money must be made on the 
sale of the appliances themselves. And ‘all 
uncollected money has to be charged against 
the profits. Therefore they would never 
offer easy-payment terms, if the collection 
hazard was greater. They would never 
assume the greater burden of detail involved 
in installment collections unless they were 
convinced by their experience that a large 
proportion of the popular market for high 
priced household labor saving appliances can 
be developed only by making it easy to buy. 

“But—” they say, “Since the central 
stations are already fully equipped with 
complete and efficient facilities for in- 


stallment collections, why shouldn’t they: 


carry these accounts themselves? They 
should utilize it to the utmost in a steady 
campaign for the complete electric equip- 
ment of every home. It costs money for 
the various manufacturers to maintain these 
duplicating collection systems; that cost has 
to be added to the price of the goods. The 
time is here, when every central station can 
profitably extend this easy-payment offer 
on all household appliances. If they will 
relieve the manufacturer of the burden of 
collecting the installments, the public will 
get the benefit of the economy effected and 
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that in itself will give a further impetus tv 
the business.” 


Summarizing the Situation. 


To boil it down. Here’s the situation- 

1. More household appliances can be 
sold on an easy payment offer than direct for 
cash or credit. 

2. A large volume of profitable business 
will remain absolutely inaccessible so long 
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Keep Business Moving 


Because they can be made to tell a 
new sales message every day. 


Anybody can change the letters 
which are of channeled aluminum, 34% 
inches high, and equipped with Minia- 
ture National Quality Mazda Lamps. 








Write for descriptive folders. 


HARVEY DESCHERE & CO., 


anufacturers 


OFFICE: WORKS : 
1507 Garden Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Meet us at the New York Show, Grand Central Palace, 
April 18-25, 1914. We will exhibit. 























OZENS of 


Business. 


way. 





Managers Will Tell You of 
the Success of the Controlled 
Flat Rate System for Getting New 


They will tell you how it gets 
small residences and small stores 
that can’t be obtained any other 


And the beauty of it is this—you 
don’t pay for getting a customer 
till the contract is signed and the 
first month’s revenue is in bank. 


Excess Indicator Company 
Westinghouse Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Central Station 
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no assistance is offered to make it easy 


as 

to buy. ee 
Interest can be added to the original 

prive to cover the cost-to-you of selling 


th r goods on installments, so that you 
Jose nothing on the sale. 

You make as clear gain, the current 
consumed during the period of payments, 
through inducing the customer to use the 
device while he saves up the money to buy 
it. 

5. You are already equipped with the 
collection machinery necessary to insure 
the suecess of the policy. 

6. To make each appliance manufacturer 
assume the easy payment business in his 
device entails repeated duplication of the 
collectionery plant and of necessity adds 
to the cost of the goods and discourages 
their sale. 

7. It makes a bad impression on the 
public to have outside manufacturers offer- 
ing more liberal terms on similar appliances 
than the local central station. 


And since all this is so—and it cannot be 
questioned—why ignore the profits offered? 
Why leave this business waiting longer for a 
chance to buy on easy-payments? Take 
another look at these imaginary dead-beats 
and figure what they can be worth to you. 


Teaching Illumination Quality 


How a Definite Effort is Being Made in 
Denver to Improve the Popular 
Appreciation. 


By R. G. Munror 


The rapid replacement of carbon lamps 
with Mazdas now in progress is in too many 
cases being done to the proper advantage of 
neither central station nor consumers. The 
consumer too frequently regards the Mazda 
lamp as a means wherewith to reduce his 
lighting bill rather than as a means to greatly 
improve both the quantity and quality of 
his illumination. He replaces carbon lamps 
of 32, 50, 64 and 100 watts with Mazdas of 
40, 25 or even lower wattage and his money 
thus spent yields him practically no return 
other than a material reduction in light 
bills, together with some increase in the 
candle power of his illuminant. And even 
such small improvement in his service as 


he may secure from this increase in candle ° 


power is frequently completely offset by the 
harmful effects resulting from the high 
intrinsic brilliancy of the tungsten filament. 

The ordinary consumer judges the quality 
of his service almost wholly by the brilliancy 
of his lighting sources. He gives little or 
no consideration to the quality of his illumi- 
nation as regards proper distribution, elim- 
ination of glare and similar requirements. 
He places clear glass 25 or 40 watt Mazda 
lamps down as close to his eyes as possible 
and they dazzle him every time he looks 
toward them. Because his paper is bril- 
liantly illuminated with a light whose direct 
reflection hurts cruelly every time the paper 
tilts to the right angle and his light bills 
decrease in spite of the new electric appli- 
ances, he considers his Mazda lamps a 
splendid investment. And if in time fre- 
quent visits to an oculist become necessary, 
he will be very slow to attribute any trouble 
at all to the quality of his artificial illumi- 
nation. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany is educating its consumers to consider 
quality as well as quantity of illumination. 
Consumers are urged not to use low wattage, 
clear glass or unshaded lamps, but to use 
instead higher wattage lamps either bowl 
frosted or shaded by some means, In- 
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direct and semi-indirect lighting is being 
demonstrated in the homes of consumers 
and the importance of proper distribution 
and diffusion taught. A very simple test of 
the quality of the lighting service with 
various lighting units and one that proves 
very convincing to consumers is as follows: 

First step into a room with good day- 
light illumination (not direct sunlight) and 
with a sheet of glazed paper and a pencil 
call attention to the absence of direct re- 
flection or glare from the glazed paper, the 
uniformity of the illumination over the 
room and the absence of shadow under the 
pencil when held a few inches above the 
paper. Then draw the shades, turn on the 
improperly shaded electric lamps and call 
attention to the distressing glare from the 
glazed paper, tHe lack of illumination on the 
side of the paper opposite the lights and the 
black silhouette cast beneath the pencil 
held above the paper. Then turn off this 
lighting and turn on the demonstration unit 
(either shaded direct, indirect or semi- 
indirect) and call attention by the same 
tests to the nearer approach to daylight 
illumination. 
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Every one concedes very willingly that 
daylight illumination is the criterion and 
this demonstration is accordingly very con- 
vincing. In a high percentage of demon- 
strations it results in an order for an im- 
proved system of illumination which un- 
doubtedly is worth much more to the con- 
sumer than the increased cost for current. 


Big Railroad Contract for Philadelphia 


Electric Co. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company has se- 
cured the contract to supply power for 
operating The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s electrified lines between the Phil- 
adelphia terminal, Chestnut Hill and Paoli. 
The contract, which is for a period of five 
years, calls for a minimum of 3,750 kw. 


W. E. Boileau 
W. E. Boileau, who for seven years has 
been at the head of the central station in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has recently resigned 
as general manager of the Chattanooga 
Railway & Light Co. 








VELVET 
Velvet and Satin Finishes as they appear when greatly 
magnified under a high power microscope 


prismatic line. 


Finish have no equal. 


flectors, to address the 


New York Boston 





Why Velvet Finish is Better 


O the naked eye there’s not much difference in appear- 

ance between new Velvet Finish prismatic reflectors and 

those to which the old Satin Finish has been applied. 
The dissimilarity of the two finishes, however, is most pro- 
nounced when they are examined under the microscope, and 
the reason for the greater efficiency of Velvet Finish over 
Satin Finish reflectors is readily apparent. 


While Velvet Finish glassware is ten per cent more efficient than that 
having the old Satin Finish, it is but a trifle less efficient than our clear 
Where it is desirable to combine efficiency with a mild 
diffused illumination Holophane prismatic reflectors with the Velvet 


We invite you, if interested in receiving complete data on Velvet Finish prismatic re- 


HOLOPHANE WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Philadelphia 





SATIN 


Chicago San Francisco 
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BENIAMIN 
TWO-LIGHT 
PLUG CLUSTER 


For Doubling the 
Capacity of Your 
Sockets Without 
Extra Wiring 


It just screws in—and the work is done. 

You have one light, but want two. Or 
you want to run an extra wire to another 
point for connecting some electrical appli- 
ance — fan, heater, curling-iron, flatiron, 
chafing dish, etc., and still keep your light 
burning. You need not rewire the place 
to do it. 

Benjamin Plug Cluster Does the Work 

of Two Sockets. 





For sale by all Electrical 
ealers 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. COMPANY 


120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
CHICAGO 














THE 


MERALITE 


BED LAMP 


Hundreds of Men and 
Women in Your Town 


Read in Bed 


Tell them about the Emeralite Bed 
Light. (Green glass shade with opal 
lining.) Clamps to any bed and makes 
no scratches. Locks on. A restful 
light without glare. 


A Read-in-Bed Light appeals to every 
household. Easy to sell with good 
profit. 


GREEN °G 
GLASS 


— 





The Emeralite is widely advertised. 
Hitch up with this campaign and let 
us refer inquiries. 

Order samples for your Salesroom to- 
day. Sell the full Emeralite Line. 


Write for Booklet. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY, 


38 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK 


BE KIND TOYOUR EYES 


An Interesting Window Idea 
The Prize Winner in a Competition in 
Trinidad, Col. 

During the Christmas shopping season 
the Trinidad (Col.) Electric Transmission, 
Railway and Light Co. offered a prize for 
the best window display idea that could 
be suggested by some member of the organi- 
zation and installed in the Company’s 
show window to aid in the Christmas selling. 
The accompanying picture shows the prize 
winning display, devised and arranged 
by W. W. Fenner of the local staff. 

This window created a great deal of 
comment and attracted the passers-by as 
long as it was on view; moreover, it carried 
a message that produced a great many 
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Bringing ‘“‘Dead Stock’’ Back to Life 
By T. P. Kinpie 
Commercial Manager, The Leavenworth (Ka; 
Light, Heat & Power Co. 

We recently hit on a successful sche ine 
for clearing away a number of disc stoves 
that had accumulated among our “dead” 
stock. The plan is probably not new, but 
since “dead” stock will gather in the best 
regulated of central stations, other com- 
panies may find it worth adopting. 

We found a number of prospects whi 


A Trinidad window display that “draws the deadly parallel” in a forceful and personal manner and gives an idea 
worth adopting. 


sales. As is but poorly apparent from the 
photograph, the window is divided in two 
sections contrasting the household utensils 
of the “nineteenth” and “twentieth” cen- 
turies—the old fashioned broom, teapot, 
skillet, broiler, etc. on one side and the 
modern electric appliances that have super- 
ceded them in our modern homes arrayed 
against them. The effect is strikingly 
personal and convincing and the idea is 
well worth adopting and expanding. 


A Slogan For Elyria 

The Chamber of Commerce of Elyria, 
Ohio, recently appointed a Slogan Com- 
mittee to receive suggestions and adopt a 
slogan for the city. They have announced 
the choice of the phrase—*‘Elyria the 100 % 
City.” 

The Milligan Electric Company, the 
local central station recently offered to 
present to the city and maintain without 
charge, a large civic sign to bear such slogan 
as the people might select; the location 
for the sign to be decided by the Chamber 
of Commerce committee in the near future. 
The design for the slogan display will be 
picked from the suggestions of the electric 
sign manufacturers. The Milligan Elec- 
tric Co. is operated by Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. H..G. Bonner is the local new 
business manager. 


George B. Tripp 

A new commercial organization has just 
been formed in Harrisburg, Pa., to take 
the active leadership in the civic develop- 
ment of this capitol city. It takes the 
name, of the Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mr. George B. Tripp, vice- 
president and general manager of the Harris- 
burg Light & Power Co. has been elected 
president. 


really wanted the more modern, more 
convenient electric coffee percolators, but 
would not buy them because they already 
had expensive alcohol percolators on their 
hands. We showed these people that our 
dise stoves could be applied to their alcohol 
percolators and practically electrify their 
present appliances. Of course, the com- 
bination is not as attractive as a regular 
electric percolator, nor as efficient and we 
do not recommend the make-shift except 
as affording the opportunity to utilize the 
old percolator and do away with the bothers 
of filling lamp and finding matches. 

However, we feel that it is a most satis- 
factory way to dispose of our old stock of 
small stoves and get them on the lines. 
Also, we believe that once the customer has 
used electricity for making the breakfast 
coffee, it will be only a short time before 
the make-shift will be displaced by a mod- 
ern device. 


N. McD. Crawford 
Norman McD. Crawford has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Metropolitan Electric Company of Read- 
ing, Pa. and at the same time, president and 
general manager of the Reading Transit and 
Light Co., and vice-president and general 
manager of both the Neversink Mountain 
Railway and the Oley Valley Railway. Mr. 
Crawford was formerly president of the 
of the Mahoning & Shenango Railway & 

Light Co. of Youngstown, Ohio. 


L. A. Ramsey 
L. A. Ramsey, who for some years has 
been manager of new business for the Free- 
mont (Neb.) Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., has been transferred to the accounting 
department of that company. 
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The Electrical Merchant in His Store 


ret 


A Department of Advice and Suggestion on Store Equipment and Operation, Edited by D. B. Bugg. 


an Expert on Retail Merchandising. 


The Story of Artemas Jones 


How He Met a Crisis Which Threatened To Cut Short His Business Career 


By D. B. Buae 


[You will be interested in this story of “Artemas Jones.” Mr. Bugg has conceived and introduced him as a prototype of hundreds of real electrical mer- 
chants of today and tomorrow. They are in danger of the coming competition of the hardware man and the department store. They are neglecting the open 
opportunity to firmly establish themselves as positive factors in the community, now while they are the sole sellers of electric appliances and accessories. And 


the faults are all errors of inertia and omission. 


Aretmas Jones awoke in time and set to work to rejuvenate and revitalize his business. 
any other electric store; he applied the same methods and eager effort that are needed and will succeed in any other similar situation. 


He was beset with the same troubles and difficulties that confront 


Step by step he 


established a new standard of service and popularity that restored his business to prosperity. It will pay you to follow the ‘Story of Artemas Jones’ and take 
advantage of the good advice you can extract from it.—Editor. | 


RTEMAS Jones, dealer in 
all sorts of electrical appli- 
ances, had a store of which 
he was justly proud. Ten 
years ago, he had opened 
a small shop, wherein the 
few users of current in his 
town could purchase what 
supplies they required. He combined with 
the electrical goods an assorted line of 
household novelties. The town had devel- 
oped into a prosperous city and Jones had 
grown in proportion. Being progressive, 
he had changed with the times and his 
present store had grown into an Electric 

Shop and bore but slight resemblance to 
his original quarters. 

A certain amount of competition had 
sprung up about him, but it was competition 
that was beneficial rather than detrimental 
to his own business. His competitors had 
really been missionaries for his more pro- 
gressive and intelligent methods and when 
the customers of his competitors had 
received their necessary elemental education 
in matters electrical, Jones had usually 
reaped the benefit. ° 

So all things considered, Artemas Jones 
was well content with his condition. He 
carried a balance at the bank which elicited 
recognition from the dignified president 
whenever Jones and he chanced to meet, 
and the tellers and clerks were scrupulously 
polite. 


The Department Store Starts Cut- Price 
Competition 





Suddenly, however, a formidable looking 
cloud had appeared to darken the sunshine. 
The big department store down the street 
had opened a department for the sale of 
electrical appliances and was offering goods 
similar in character and quality at prices 
that were ruinously low. Jones knew in 
his own heart that the department store’s 
prices could not be maintained if any con- 
sideration was to be given to profits. He 
felt that he was a pretty good buyer and 
that he knew about the prices that the 
department store was paying for its mer- 
chandise. He was convinced that their 
prices were simply an inducement to attract 
some of his well established trade, and that 
when his customers had been won over to 
the department store, a continuance of their 
patronage at gradually advancing prices 
would be depended upon to put the depart- 
ment on a paying basis. 


Confronted with this condition of affairs, 
Jones was worried. This new competitor 
was a large user of newspaper space and the 
prices they quoted in their advertising were 
certain to prove attractive. To enter into 
a price cutting warfare would avail him 
nothing, as the financial strength of his 
competitor was several times greater than 
his own. To do the same amount or more 
advertising would be equally fruitless as 
he would necessarily have to sell at com- 
petitive prices, and in addition would 
have the big advertising bills to pay. 

The Jones trade was gradually diminish- 
ing and he felt certain that that of the de- 
partment store was increasing in like pro- 
portion. 


An Analysis Finds the Answer in Service 


After the figures of the worst month’s 
business in a long time had been indelibly 
written on Jones’s memory, he closed the 
door of his private office and sat down to do 
some real hard thinking. Matters had 
grown desperate and he must do something 
or strike his colors. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when Jones closed his office door, and when 
the last clerk had called out, “Good-night,”’ 
at six o'clock, no solution of the problem 
had yet come to him. Seven and eight 
o'clock arrived on schedule time and the 
disagreeable figures still stared him in the 
face. He made all sorts of calculations, 
looking to expense reductions, and arrived 
at the conclusion that the store would have 
to be run by the office cat if reductions in 
expense were to be depended upon. 

Finally, at nine o'clock, an inspiration 
came to him. “I'll bet a big red apple,” 
said Jones to his shadow, “‘that the people 
who are selling the goods in that department 
store are exactly like the bunch I found 
last winter selling appliances in that Chicago 
department store. They know what the 
appliances are used for and what the selling 
price is, but that is about the limit of their 
knowledge. Furthermore, I don’t believe 
that they have the faintest conception of 
what true service is in connection with the 
sale of electrical merchandise. Most of 
these department store people won’t take 
the trouble to turn around if it isn’t ab- 
solutely necessary. They are more like 
machines than human beings and _ their 
bosses try to run them without enough oil. 

“T believe that the right kind of service 
will win out. Anyway, I am going to try 


it. I guess everyone in this store—myself 
included—has grown a little independent 
and indifferent to small things—but watch 
me flop.” 


The New Service Policy Is Installed 


The next morning Jones was at the store 
bright and early with more determination, 
energy and ambition than he had shown in 
a long time. Before any customers had 
entered, he called the whole force of clerks 
together and had a heart to heart talk with 
them. He explained just how he expected 
everyone who came in the front door to be 
treated and what his idea of service was. 

“It’s the only way we can compete with 
those people, and for the next two weeks or 
more, we must all watch ourselves and each 
other as closely as possible. Don’t do it so 
conspicuously as to frighten the customers, 
but just keep your eyes and ears open. We 
will have a meeting like this every morning 
and discuss the events of the day before. 
We must criticize each other for the purpose 
of improving our selling methods and our 
way of doing things. I am going to wait 
on a few people, myself, and you can all 
criticize me as much as you like. This is a 
mutual improvement proposition and we 
must all carry it out in the right spirit. 
Do you all understand? Very well, then, 
go to it.” 

Jones felt pretty well satisfied with this 
speech, and thought it would do as a founda- 
tion on which to build the structure that 
would support his fast-falling trade. In 
order to make sure that the appearance of 
the store was everything to be desired, he 
walked toward the front. 


The First Test and the First Rule 


Just as he reached the door, two Sisters 
of Charity, in the familiar garb of their 
order, entered. They both carried black 
willow baskets in their hands. 

Jones subscribed to the United Charities 
League and made all his contributions 
through that organization. In a_ polite, 
but decided tone, and without waiting for 
any solicitation on the part of the Sisters, 
he said ‘“‘Nothing this morning. Business 
is poor. Some other time, perhaps.” 

The two Sisters looked somewhat sur- 
prised and for a moment were nonplussed. 
One of them, however, rested her basket on 
a convenient chair and without making 
any reply, drew forth a coffee percolator. 

“This coffee percolator,” she said in a 
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mild, sweet voice, “belongs to the Mother 
Superior at St. Lucy’s Convent and is in 
need of repair. Can you fix it ?” 

Jones grew red in the face and mumbled 
profuse apologies for his untimely words. 
The Sister, who had spoken, bowed in recog- 
nition of the apology and after pointing out 
the defects in the percolator, they left the 
article with Jones and both Sisters left 
the store. 

As Jones turned around and _ started 
towards the rear, suppressed chuckles reached 
his ears. Looking up, he found the eyes 
of everyone in the store turned on him and 
a sardonic sort of grin adorned every 
countenance. He was about to explode 
vociferously, when his own speech of the 
morning to the clerks came to his mind. 
Then he, too, realized that the first object 
lesson in his new policy had been vividly 
illustrated. 

“We wont wait until tomorrow morning 
to make the first rule,” he said, “but we will 
do it right now. Here it is. Don’t jump 


at conclusions. You can’t tell what busi- 
ness a person has with you by appearances 
or any other sign. Hereafter, if a man 
comes in here and appears to be selling shoe 
strings, let’s first make sure he doesn’t want 
to buy something. It’s better to be polite 
to a tramp than to take any chances cf 
offending a possible customer.” 


A New Attitude Towards Returned Goods 


Jones was in his office looking over the 
morning’s mail, when Miss Meeker, one of 
his clerks, brought in a chafing dish. 

“Look, Mr. Jones” she said “‘Mrs. Swell- 
ington wants us to change this chafing dish 
for one of a larger size. She says it hasn’t 
been used, but it looks very suspicious. 
Look at those scratches in the bott »m, and, 
yes, see that bit of egg on the rim. She 
certainly is trying to get the best of us.” 

Jones took the article and examined it 
carefully. He, too, was certain that the 
dish had never left his store in that con- 
dition. But, what could he do? Not only 
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was Mrs. Swellington’s trade an asset but 
she could undoubtedly influence other 
good customers in his favor. He felt that 
he had the moral right on his side and that 
he was being imposed upon. Knowing 
something of Mrs. Swellington’s tempera- 
ment he felt convinced that argument would 
be worse than useless. However, decide 
one way or the other he must, and that at 
once. 

“Take it back, Miss Meeker,” he finally 
said “if necessary we can have it rebuffed 
and it will be as good as new.” 

However he decided to make a note of 
the transaction and bring it up for dis- 
cussion on the following morning. 

And thus began Jones’ first day under 
his new determination to save and possibly 
increase his business by making Service to 
The Customer the first consideration in his 
store. 


(The Story of Artemas Jones will be continued 
in the March issue.) 


What Makes a Good Display Window 


How the Window Should be Built—The Best Proportions—The Importance of Background 


“2 LTHOUGH there are few 
definite rules to guide the 
student of window dressing 
in arranging attractive dis- 
plays, there are, however, 
some principles which are 
generally acknowledged to 
be fundamental necessities 

in attaining anything approaching per- 
fection. The merit of these principles is 
that no artistic ability is necessary to carry 
them out; they are largely mechanical. 
First and foremost among them are those 
which refer to the preparation of the win- 
dow for the display. There are two things 
which will determine the value of a display 
—one is the character of the window, itself, 
and the other is the arrangement of the mer- 
chandise. 

This statement will be more readily 
understood and appreciated, perhaps, when 
the window is compared with the interior 
of a house. The beauty and attractiveness 
of a house or home depend on the character 
of the house itself—the wail decorations, 
the trim, the chandeliers and other per- 
manent features, and also on the furnishings 
and the furniture. The house, itself and 
its fixtures, as well as the furnishings and 
the furniture must be in harmony and 
in good taste if the entire arrangement is 
to be considered perfect. 

The same thing is true of a window dis- 
play. The window, itself, must not be open 
to adverse criticism on account of its ap- 
pearance if the display is made attractive. 

In this application, the word window 
includes: 

1. The outside or weather surface, in- 
cluding base, glass, frame work and top. 

2.. The ceiling. 

3. The floor. 

4. The background. 

All of these features must be well con- 
structed if the display of merchandise is to 
attain the highest degree of efficiency. 


The Base of the Window 


Competent authorities are generally 
unanimous in fixing the height of the base. 
According to these authorities, the window 
base, or the distance from the sidewalk to 


the floor of the window, or to the bottom 
of the glass, should be eighteen inches. The 
base should be of the recess pattern. That 
is, beginning at the bottom of the glass, 
the base should curve inward so that the 
line where the base reaches the sidewalk, 
should be at least six inches back from the 
glass line. The base should be constructed of 
wood in preference to marble, iron or stone. 
Marble and stone easily become stained 
and iron must always be kept freshly 
painted or it will rust. On the other hand, 
wood is durable if the right kind is used and 
a good quality of paint will last a long time. 
The reason why the recessed form of base 
is advantageous is that it is not easily 
kicked by people standing close to the glass. 
Furthermore, when so constructed, it is 
better protected from the elements. 


The height for the base is not arbitrarily 
selected, but experiments have proven that 
the window can be dressed to the best ad- 
vantage when the floor is eighteen inches 
from the sidewalk. 


The Plate Glass 


Of course nothing but the best quality 
of plate glass should be used and this glass 
should always be kept immaculate both on 
the inside and on the outside. 


The Frame Work 


The frame work of the window should 
be neat and strong. There are a number 
of large concerns in this country which 
make a specialty of store window con- 
struction, and it is best to consult with some 
good firm in the line before definitely deter- 


Here is a good example of the weakness of a window without a background. The eye jumps to the interior, instead 
of focusing on the appliances in the window. Just as the picture looks to you, is the way it strikes the passer-by. 
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mining on the type of moulding to be used. 
some of these mouldings are constructed 
s) as to give plenty of ventilation on the 
inside of the window. This is quite essen- 
tial, particularly in cold countries, as the 
hest method of preventing window frosting 
i. adequate ventilation. Many stores that 
have disregarded this matter have found, 
to their sorrow, that their windows were 
practically valueless a large part of the 
winter, owing to the fact that the frost had 
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of all. When parquet is used, its barren 
appearance can be relieved by the use of 
velour, tastefully arranged and draped. 


The Depth of the Window 


The depth of the window is usually 
determined by the character of the mer- 
chandise to be shown. For example, a 
window in which ladies’ coats and suits or 
men’s clothing are to be shown, should be 
at least seven feet deep, while four or, five 





Here is the way the milliner builds and dresses her window. Of course, it is ornate, but so are the goods she sells. 
And there is no chance for the eye to pierce that solid background. It is kept right down to the oljects on display. 


completely hidden the display. Serious 
consideration should therefore be given to 
the subject of window ventilation. 


The Top of the Window 


Above the window glass, where the 
construction of the building will permit it, 
prism glass should be installed. 

By the use of prism glass, the maximum 
amount of daylight can be thrown in the 
interior of the store. The distance from 
the floor of the window to the top of the 
plate glass should be between seven and 
eight feet, and at this point or just above it, 
the window ceiling should be constructed. 


The Window Ceiling 


It is somewhat difficult to explain the 
precise value of a window ceiling at the 
correct height. The best way to obtain 
a definite idea of this is to seek out two 
windows in the city or town where you are— 
one with a window ceiling seven or eight 
feet above the floor and the other with 
nothing but a natural ceiling at a height 
of say ten or twelve feet above the floor. 
As a rule, the latter has an open or barren 
look. It is next to impossible to make the 
entire display attractive. The eye un- 
consciously travels upward and upward. 
On the other hand, where the ceiling is 
properly constructed, the vision is con- 
centrated on the merchandise and there is 
nothing to distract from this visual concen- 
tration. 


The Floor of the Window 


There are several ways by which the 
floor can be made attractive. When low 
cost is the chief consideration, linoleum in 
a parquet design can be suitably used; 
rugs and carpets, dark green in color, wear 
well and show the merchandise to good ad- 
vantage. Carpets and rugs with fancy 
patterns and loud color.ngs should be 
avoided as they compete with the mer- 
chandise in securing attraction. A _par- 
quet floor of neat design is perhaps the best 





feet would be ample depth for a jeweller’s 
window. 

In the case of the clothing store window, 
the articles to be shown are bulky in char- 
acter and are attractive only when the 
entire garment is attractive. The jeweller’s 
goods, on the other hand, are subject to 
close scrutiny and it is essential to show 
minute details. 

The merchandise to be displayed by the 
central station or the dealer in electrical 
goods, is to be classed neither as jewelry 
nor as bulky merchandise, but is on middle 
ground. In nearly all cases, a good display 
can be built up in a window with a depth 
of five and one-half or six feet, and at this 
distance, the goods at the back of the 
window can be seen with sufficient clearness 
to determine their character. This window 
depth is therefore to be recommended for 
the display of electrical merchandise. 


The Background 


The subject of window backgrounds is 
of utmost importance. In the largest 
retail mercantile establishments, the window 
backs are frequently changed every year 
and each change means an expenditure of 
several thousand dollars. In the construc- 
tion of these backs, plate glass mirrors are 
sometimes used, or panel effects in rich 
mahogany, circassian walnut or other ex- 
pensive woods. As a matter of fact, the 
stores that appreciate the value of their 
window displays, spare no expense to obtain 
effective backgrounds. 

The dealer in ordinary merchandise feels 
that he is justified in making this heavy 
outlay because he knows that these rich 
backgrounds greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the merchandise; and, although it 
is not necessary for the dealer in electrical 
goods to install anything very elaborate, 
nevertheless some sort of a background is 
a positive necessity. Of course a_back- 
ground shuts out a view of any display on 
the interior of the store and some dealers 
and central stations are justifiably proud 
of their interior view. Nevertheless, no 
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matter how handsome, or well arranged, or 
artistically lighted the interior may be, the 
display cannot be forced on the vision of 
the passer-by as strongly as can merchan- 
dise in a well arranged window. There is 
little risk in asserting that every window 
should have a suitable background. 

This background need not be an elaborate 
affair. While the services of a cabinet mak- 
er are necessary if rich wood effects are 
desired, nevertheless any person, handy 
with tools, can design and construct the 
more simple backgrounds. One simple me- 
thod is to divide the length of the window 
into equal units, each unit being between 
three and four feet in length, according to 
the way in which the entire length can 
best be equally divided. As a foundation 
and for additional strength, uprights two 
by three inches should run from floor to 
window ceiling at the dividing line of each 


unit. This is the only foundation that is 
necessary. When these uprights have been 


constructed, the entire space to be occupied 
by the window back can be divided off for 
panels. One of these panels should be 
hinged to the uprights to serve as a door. 
For the construction of these panels, compo 
board, such as is ordinarily used for walls, 
is to be recommended. This compo board 
can be purchased in many different sizes 
and enough should be obtained to cover 
the entire background. This compo board 
is easily cut and is not as apt to warp as 
natural lumber. 

It can be covered in innumerable ways. 
Wall papers of suitable pattern make an 
excellent covering, also imitation leathers, 
brocades, denham and a number of other 
materials in hundreds of shades and colors 
and designs. 

The material used is entirely a matter of 
individual taste. When these boards have 
been covered, the panel effect is obtained 
by the use of mouldings, tacked on with 
brads. A heavier moulding would naturally 
be used asa border. A little study of back- 
grounds in modern merchandise establish- 
ments will furnish many useful ideas. Even 
the most elaborate backgrounds can be 
simplified and adapted to ordinary usages. 

The important thing to remember is 
to secure some sort of a background—home 
made and simple if necessary; artistic and 
decorative if possible—but under any cir- 
cumstances a background is a necessity. 


Lighting the Window 


Incongruous as it is, there are compara- 
tively few dealers in electrical merchandise 
who have paid proper attention to the illum- 
ination of their own windows. Of all the 
windows in a city or town, those of the 
electrical dealer should be lighted in the 
right way. This has not been accomplished 
when brilliancy alone has been the chief 
end in view. A correctly illuminated dis- 
play window is one in which the light is 
directed on the merchandise and the light 
units are arranged so as to eliminate shad- 
ows. And yet it is frequently found that 
the brilliant windows throw as much light 
on the sidewalk as they do on the merchan- 
dise. Or else the light units are directed 
into the eyes of the passers-by in such a 
way as to blind the vision. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into details about the theory 
and practice of window illumination. All 
dealers in electrical merchandise have ample 
opportunity to get the necessary information 
on this subject. In most cases, the failure 
to have properly illuminated windows is 
due to carelessness rather than ignorance. 
The subject, however, is one that the central 
station or the electrical merchandise dealer 
should consider of first importance. 
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An application of the Greenwood shadow pictures to a fur shop. First the bear comes on, then the fox, then the seal, and finally the woman in her 
On one side of the circle appears the word “Fine,” on the other the word, “Furs.” 


‘complete set of furs. 
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The marked mechanical success of our Flashers is 
due to the fact that we employ only skilled labor, 
supervised by an Engineer who is recognized as a 


Leader in his line. 
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Is known the world over. 

for originality — exclusiveness. 

them on your signs for your own pro- 
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A Novel Sign for a Furrier 


The Greenwood Advertising Company 
recently installed a sign for a Los Angeles 
(Cal.) fur dealer which represents a very 
striking -extension of the new “Greenwood 
Shadow Pictures,” made under the Tucker- 
Leech patent. First the fox comes on, 
then the bear, then the seal, and finally the 
figure of a woman dressed in a complete 
outfit of furs. It constantly suggests to 
passers-by, with all the appealing power of 
electric light, the various animal skins that 
go into standard furs, and delivers a very 
stimulating message for the furrier. 

The store in question has a show window 
over a mezzanine floor. The electric sign 
is placed just above the window which is 
outlined with a border in red lights. This 
border, together with the green: circle in 
which the shadow pictures are displayed, 
revolves at high speed. On one side of the 
circle appears the word, “Fine,” and on the 
other the word, “Furs.” The flasher is 
attached to reflectors on the inside of the 
window. Mr. Colburn, proprietor of the 
store, is enthusiastic about his novel, yet 
very practical electric advertising display. 
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Interchangeable Flasher Sectors 
are practically as hard as steel. 


They Are Used Exclusively On} 
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Use 


Style B 
Patented 1912 
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As describe 
in the August i. 
sue of Electric:| 
Merchandis,.. 
these Greenwood 
shadow pictures 
produce the pic 
torial effect |v 
showing parts of 
the surface in 
shadow, while 
orher parts are 
outlined. An- 
other object of 
the invention is 
to provide for shifting the shadow so as to 
change the aspect or pictorial effect of the 
sign; also to produce the effects of lines or 
relatively narrow dark spaees in a pictorial 
effect on a sign; to provide for increasing 
the thickness of such lines at any point de- 
sired; to modulate or vary the degree of in- 
tensity of the shadow; to bring out night 
halftone effects by means of perforated walls 
in connection with light. 


Seattle Adopts Nitrogen Lamps for Street 
Lighting 

Seattle, Wash., is the first city to adopt 
the new nitrogen-filled tungsten lamps for 
ornamental street lighting. A number of 
80-cp, 6.6 amp type lamps have been in- 
stalled on standard five-lamp posts, the 
lamps being fed from individual 250-watt 
transformers in each pole base. These 
transformers take current from the 120- 
volt mains and deliver it at eight volts to 
the lamps. It is expected eventually to 
replace all the old-type tungsten lamps in 
Seattle by the new nitrogen-filled units. 
The new lamps were shipped to Seattle from 
the factories of the National Quality 
Division of the General Electric Company. 


Warning Speakers by Electric Signal 
Lamps 


At a recent convention in New York 
City, a system of electric signal lamps was 
used to warn the speakers, first, when they 
had only one minute longer to speak, and, 
second, when their time was up. In this 
case, the speakers were limited to five 
minutes apiece. Accordingly, a green in- 
candescent lamp flashed warning at the end 
of the fourth minute, and a red light the 
final warning at the expiration of the five 
minutes. Admittedly, when a speaker is 
at the climax of his speech, it is very dis- 
concerting both to himself and to his audi- 
ence to have the chairman of the meeting 
suddenly cry out that time is almost up, or 
quite up. This system of signalling by 
electric lights has proved itself just as effect- 
ive and much less jarring than the usual 
spoken warning. 


More Canadian Current Comes to the 
United States Than Stays at Home 


Of the 1,254,103,171 kw-hrs. of electrical 
energy generated by Canadian central 
stations during the year ending March 31, 
1913, 662,243,664 kw-hrs. were exported 
to the United States, leaving only 591,859.- 
507 kw-hrs. for home consumption. These 
interesting statistics are deduced from tlic 
annual report of the inland revenues of thc 
Dominion of Canada. The bulk of the 
energy imported is brought across at tlie 
Niagara frontier line and used in New York, 
which utilizes more Canadian current than 
the Province of Ontario. 
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THE WORTH OF TOOLS THAT 
FIT. 

BB Most everybody takes it for granted that 
most everybody else is familiar with such 
commonplace comforts as gas water heaters 
and electric sweepers. It would seem that 
no modern home could be ignorant of .their 
virtues and benefits. The general manager 
and even the salesmanager of the central 
station is apt to feel that way about it, but 
the outside man in the residence district 
knows that it isn’t so. 

The individual salesman who calls from 
house to house endeavoring to sell electric 
appliances is continually confronted with 
this condition. You would say that every 
American housekeeper, today, is familiar 
with the electric flatiron; but she is not. 
She may have seen one; yet has never actual- 
ly given it attention and realized its ad- 
vantages. You would say that the suction 
sweeper must have been discussed at some 
time in every home and it probably has; 
but it has been talked of as we talk of flying 
machines or wireless telephones, as one of 
the wonders of this marvelous era of in- 
vention, and not as a personal opportunity 
for immediate enjoyment. And when it 
comes to the electric heat pad, the baby’s 
bottle warmer, the radiator and the percolat- 
or, they are simply names to hundreds of 
households in every city where they should 
be in constant service. 

And so the salesman goes around, day 
after day, explaining and describing, and 
wondering how long it will be before uni- 
form data sheets will be provided by the 
manufacturers to equip him with tools that 
fit. Here is the way one salesman expresses 
it. He says,— 

“LT feel very strongly on this subject and hope 
that someone will be able to force action. It will 
mean much in increased efficiency of those who are 

out on the firing line’’ doing pioneer work. The 
busines» of the real salesman is to go out and dig 
up business out of the ground, selling appliances 
to people who are almost wholly ignorant of their 
existence and who would not buy for many years if 
not “shown.” His business is not to get the orders 
of those who are already familiar with the apph- 
ances and who are about to come in and order, any 
Way, so much as it is to land those who know little 
and care less for our goods. And in trying to de- 
scribe an electric washing machine or electric refrig- 
tration equipment to a man who never before knew 
such a thing existed, it is vitally important to have 
4 good cut of the appliance upon which the prospect 
may fix his eyes in self-hypnotism while you explain 
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the advantages. The salesman should not be re- 
quired to spend his time and his prospect’s patience 
in explaining the shape, size and general appearance 
of the proposed apparatus. A good picture leaves 
him free to spend his energies in driving home the 
reasons why the man needs the appliance. 

“Let me give you two concrete illustrations: 
Yesterday I sold to one of our largest druggists an 
automatic gas water heater. This man is very 
busy and his wife is equally occupied with social 
duties and the care of a large household. Neither 
had ever seen such an appliance and they were 
not enthusiastic about it, giving me only a few 
minutes now and then to explain it. But every 
minute I was with them I kept the picture in our 
Gas (Uniform) Data Books before their eyes and it 
undoubtedly was of great assistance in closing the 
sale. It is true that he came down to our office 
at the last minute and looked at the actual appli- 
ance, but I already had his signed order in my 
pocket. 

“Just four doors away from this druggist lives 
a grocer to whom I recently sold an electric vacuum 
cleaner. Neither the grocer nor his wife had ever 
seen a vacuum cleaner such as we sell and what’s 
more, they didn’t care to ever see one, although 
they were well able to afford one and had a large 
house to keep clean. In this case, the only cut I 
had to show them was a small, indistinct picture 
clipped from a small folder and ragged and sciled 
from much use. But it gave them the only idea 
they had of its appearance until in order to force the 
sale f brought out the cleaner itself on approval.” 


The central station salesman needs a 
complete data book of uniform sheets 
covering all the standard products of the 
standard manufacturers. If he can carry 
all his tools in one bag o’ tricks, he’ll carry 
them and have them handy when he needs 
them. But as everybody knows, when the 
tools don’t fit, he won’t carry them. And 
nobody blames him. He can not walk into 
a house with a thirty pound bundle of book- 
lets and catalogs slung over his back; yet, 
nothing less will cover the complete lines 
and all the other selling ammunition if he 
must rely on the regular de luxe editions 
published by the manufacturers. These 
ornate. and exhaustive booklets are neither 
designed or fitted for this use. 

The gas salesman has a uniform data 
book that provides a sheet for each device 
that he may be called upon to propose or 
explain. There is a plain and lucid picture 
of the device that the prospect may study. 
The necessary data is set forth to enable 
the salesman to get that order. Why can 
not the electric salesman be as well equipped 
with tools that fit, and therefore will be 
utilized? 

Don’t forget that the general public is 
not even yet familiar with the goods you are 
selling. Every salesman who goes out 
should be ready to tell the story right from 
the letter A. The most essential thing is 
to show the goods themselves and that re- 
quires either samples or pictures. Words 
will not answer. You can not send out a 
full stock of samples; you can not afford to 
let your men operate handicapped with an 
incomplete set of pictures. But this com- 
plete will only be possible with a uniform 
data book. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY”’— THE 
FIRST STEP 


In Toledo and St. Joseph the local central 
stations have installed great, far-reaching 
electric signs reading “Do It Electrically.” 
Other signs spelling this national slogan 


é 


are proposed, others are building. The 
emblem of the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, the symbol of this slogan, is re- 
ceiving wide circulation, so much so that 
an unaddressed envelope bearing simply 
the words, “Do It Electrically” in the left 
hand corner recently found its way back 
home to the Society’s office, unassisted. It 
is a good slogan. Are 
you using it? 


It fits every case. 


The value of this phrase as an active 
impulse increases with every company that 
applies it and every day that it is used. It 
is gathering a cumulative strength that will 
become a powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of the popular market in your own 
community for all forms of electric service 
or not—according to how eagerly you 
hitch up to this national campaign and 
earn participation in its benefits. The 
movement will go on and will be felt to 
some degree in every city, in spite of the 
attitude of the central station; but the man 
who will get the most out of it will be he 
who takes the slogan for his own and sets 
the best example of how it should be done. 

And the first step is a “Do It Electrically” 
Sign. 


THE SCENT FOR NEWS. 


When President Wilson was inaugurated 
last March measures were taken to protect 
the health of the Chief Executive from the 
risk entailed in standing uncovered hour 
after hour, in the cold March weather to 
review the Parade. A_ plate 
glass “box” was constructed in the centre 
of the reviewing stand, cozy with rugs and 
palms, and heated by electric radiators. 
An electric plate warmer was installed and 
utilized to provide a hot lunch eaten by the 
President in the intervals 
passing of the regiments. 


Inaugural 


between the 


In so far as we know, this fact was not 
noted particularly by central stations in 
their advertising. No special mention of 
this new feature of Inauguration Day was 
made in the press reports of March fourth 
and most of us paid no attention toit. Out 
in a little city in Western Pennsylvania, 
however, there is a central station sales- 
manager who used to be “star reporter” on 
a daily paper and has never lost his scent 
for news. A few days after the Parade, 
there appeared in the local weekly in the 
town where he now sells current, a large 
display advertisement headed—“‘lf It’s 
Good Enough for the President; Isn’t It 
Good Enough for You?” It told the story 
of how electricity met the Inauguration 
Day emergency and it pointed the moral. 


This is just one more illustration of the 
value of the news sense and how well it will 
serve the central station. There can be no 
doubt that the people in that Pennsylvania 
town were interested in reading that ad; 
this “human interest” feature won for the 
company the opportunity to talk straight 
to the people. And that is what the ad was 
for. 





Little Tales of Appliance Sales 


Some of the Amusing Experiences that Make Each Day’s Work Interesting and Different and Help Sell Goods. 


HE best thing in the world 

for rheumatism.” 
I turned around to face 
a pleasant-faced, well- 
dressed elderly lady, who 
had stopped on her way 
from the cashier’s wicket 
to watch my demonstration 
of an electric suction sweeper. “You see,” 
she added, “I have always been troubled 
with rheumatism, but since my husband 
bought an electric sweeper, I rarely let the 
maid use it, for I find that cleaning the house 
with it gives me just the necessary amount 
of exercise. Now my rheumatism is almost 
a thing of the past—it comes back just 
often enough to remind me that I am getting 


old.” 
The Lady With the Technical Questions. 


But one doesn’t always have such pleasing 

tributes passed out spontaneously. I re- 
member once showing a hair dryer and a 
suction sweeper to a woman, who some- 
where, or somehow, must have picked up 
a smattering of electrical terms. 
“Is the resistance coil renewable?—What 
horsepower is the motor?—Who manufactu- 
res the motor?—Does it run ona. c. and d. c. 
both ?—Will you attach it to a watt-hour me- 
ter so I may be sure just how much current it 
consumes?” These were a few questions 
fairly representative of about the most 
insatiable curiosity I ever encountered in 
a customer. 

When I showed her the sweeper, how- 
ever, she let loose a volley—‘How many 
r. p. m. does the little fan make?—How 
powerful is the suction?—How is the motor 
packed in its dome to prevent the entrance 
of dust?’’, and last but by no means least,— 
Will I please take the brushes out of the 
motor for me? 

Well, I wouldn’t tamper with the motor 
even to suit her, but it took an awful lot of 
convincing to make her realize that I really 
knew the machine and that we weren’t any 
fly-by-night concern trying to unload some- 
thing on her which might—or might not— 
do the work claimed. 


The Man Who Lived Alone. 


Of course, in selling household appliances 
I generally encounter the housewife, but 
several times I have sold irons, sweepers, 
and the rest to “Him” as well. I remember 
at the close of one rainy afternoon, just as 
I was putting on my hat and coat to go 
home, a little old man wandered into the 
display room and timidly inquired of me, 
“Have you anything to heat water?” 

Now, there are any number of electrical 
appliances you can use and I showed him 
the little disc stoves, the regular water cups, 
even the small chafing dishes, and finally 
in despair a shaving mug. But they didn’t 
seem to suit, somehow or other. 

“You see,” he informed me, “I live all 
alone. My sister got married again not 
long ago and I keep house for myself. I’ve 
made my bit and for the rest of my life I 
am going to enjoy myself. Now, I want 
something that [ can cook little things on 
and heat water with.” 

I immediately swept the water cups and 
stoves from the table, took an “El Boilo” 
from the shelf, put it in a glass of water and 
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casually remarked, “Here’s a convenient 
little affair for heating water quickly,” and 
added: “It’s nice, too, on these cold winter 
evenings, when you want a steaming hot 
toddy before going to bed.” 

Of course, that’s what he probably wanted 
in the first place, but thinking perhaps that 
girls didn’t know how to make hot toddies, 
he held back. Then I showed him a grill— 
how he could fry his own breakfast chops 
or eggs on it, or make a luncheon bit. The 
compactness and cleverness of the device 
pleased him like a little boy who has just 
received a new train of cars for Xmas; and 
he not only bought it and the “El Boilo,” 
but a sweeper as well. 


The Embroidery Lady and the Car-W heel 
Inspector. 


Parenthetically, I might say that at this 
particular time I was selling as the manu- 
facturer’s representative cooperating with 
various central stations. The offer was a 
suction sweeper on the appliance group 
plan—that is, two appliances were given 
with each sweeper and the whole offered 
at a bargain price on easy terms. 

About every so often you run up against 
a person with a hobby. I ran up against 


“She insisted on my accepting an embroidered collar— 
to show her appreciation, she said, of my kindness in 
showing her how to use the sweeper.” 


two I remember, in one day. One was a 
woman who made the most equisite Hard- 
anger embroidery and Irish lace; the other 
a car wheel inspector with a leaning toward 
amateur photography. 

In the first instance, I went up to the house 
by appointment to show the embroidery 
lady just how the sweeper worked, and in 
spite of the fact that her husband said it 
was too near Xmas to buy it and also in 
spite of the fact that a miniature fox terrier 
kept getting tangled up in the cord, running 
in front of the machine and adding his high- 
pitched bark to the purr of the motor, I 
succeeded in getting the contract signed. 
As the man of the house was reading it. over, 
his wife took me by the arm and whispered 
in my ear that she had something to show 
me. Rather surprised I followed her and 
was shown the most wonderful collection 
of handmade Xmas gifts—knitted bootees, 
slippers, doilies, etc., and had explained 
to me in great detail the still incomprehen- 


sible mysteries of Hardanger embroidery. 
Of course, I was interested and very much 
overwhelmed when she insisted upon my 
accepting a little collar—to show her appre- 
ciation, she said, of my kindness in explain- 
ing and showing her how to use the sweeper! 

The car wheel inspector’s buying a sweep- 
er and appliances was really merely incident 
to his and his wife’s attempting to give me a 
four volume biography of all the people 
they had ever taken pictures of—how the 
cunning little youngster on this picture had 
had the chicken pox last summer, and how 
Aunt Sarah on that picture, was thinking 
of taking a trip around the world instead of 
settling down quietly at home, and at her 
age, too. 

As I rose to leave, the man turned to me 
and said, “I don’t suppose you ever use 
pictures in your business, do you? If you 
do, I'll be glad to take them for you.” [ 
explained that our work was all done by a 
regular commercial photographer, whereat 
he laughed and said, ‘‘] don’t mean pictures 
of your stuff—I mean a couple of poses of 
yourself with the machine.” Visions of the 
Advertising Department’s surprise if ever 
they received such pictures for use in their 
advertising matter prevented my replying 
adequately at first, but somehow or other | 
managed to stammer out thanks and take 
my departure. 


The Sympathetic Lady and the Conductor. 


Sometimes it’s dreadfully hard to get 
away from the intense personal interest of 
customers and prospective customers. I 
remember once sending a sweeper up to a 
lady who had requested a demonstration. 
After I had arrived and was fitting the 
various parts of the machine together she 
looked at me curiously and said: “*Pardon 
me, but you really don’t look strong enough 
for this sort of work—they ought to have a 
big, strongslooking girl to do this.” Of 
course I immediately apologized for my 
apparent shortcomings in architecture and 
assured her that at the present moment in 
New York it was fashionable to be—well, 
thin, and that anyway, it required only the 
merest bit of physical effort to run an elec- 
tric sweeper. The point struck home and 
the sweeper was ultimately sold. 

That reminds me of a time immediately 
after leaving New York for a small town in 
Pennsylvania. I had had an appointment 
in one of the best residential sections of the 
town and upon leaving, boarded a car in the 
vicinity of what appeared to be a brand-new 
hospital. Upon entering I tendered my 
fare and was surprised beyond words when 
the conductor turned to me and said, “I 
suppose you're one of the new nurses here 
at the hospital?” Now in New York, most 
conductors are far too superior and haughty 
to notice any single person, so the surprise 
of the question left me silent. However, | 
managed to say that I was one of the new 
nurses and that I liked the town very mucl) 
and forstalled further conversation. 


The Bashful Bride and Groom 


The bashful bride and groom are funny 
enough in the comic supplement of th« 
Sunday papers, but they’re funnier still in 
real life. ‘Ihe particular couple I have in 
mind chug-chugged up to the display room 
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‘THE good work is going on—the 


publicity of the Electric Vehicle Association is 
penetrating every corner of the United States. 


Each month 36 publications are 
telling the magazine readers of America of the 
economy, dependability and low cost of up-keep 
of Electric Pleasure Vehicles and Electric Trucks. 


What the Association is doing 
nationally, you can do locally. Right now you can 
“cash in” on this campaign by advertising Electric 
Vehicles in your territory. 


We will furnish you with convincing facts and 


figures. The time is ripe—will you do your part? 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Boston 124 W. 42nd St., New York Chicago 
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one afternoon in what was evidently a one- 
lung, 1899 car. At any rate I noticed it 
made an awful racket while it was going 
and was captious about stopping and start- 
ing off at the driver’s desire. 

How did I know they were bride and 
groom? Well, the lady’s left hand was con- 
spicuously ungloved, thereby displaying a 
brand new shiny wedding ring and she 
whispered to me later that she was “‘just 
crazy’’ about keeping house and wanted the 
newest and best of everything. Of course it 
required hardly any effort to sell her a 
sweeper, iron and percolator, and as I was 
having them wrapped for her, she turned to 
me and said, “I really would be very glad 
to have you come out and take luncheon 
with me some day this week.”” The husband 
nodded and smiled and said that it really 
would be very nice of me to come for he was 
away all day and was afraid his wife might 
be lonely. I had a mental picture of a 
cooking school lunch or a luncheon lifted 
bodily out of a cook-book, but nevertheless 
I accepted—and as it turned out, was glad I 


did. 
The Electric Gingerbread. 


Speaking of things to eat: another time I 
called by appointment upon an elderly 
lady, whose husband had been in and out of 
the display room several times asking trivial 
questions about the various appliances. 
The house was one of the old-fashioned kind 

two story and a half, painted white with 
green shutters, lace curtains in the parlor 
windows and “Welcome” on the door mat. 
The little old lady who opened the door just 
fitted the house and her cheery ‘Good 
Morning! Come right in!’ was in keeping 
with the bright, sunshiny interior of her 
house. As I entered I caught a whiff of 
freshly baked gingerbread. It didn’t take 
long to finish the business I had come upon, 
and as I rose to leave, a hand was laid on my 
arm and the little old lady said, ““Won’t you 
stop long enough for a piece of nice, warm, 
fresh gingerbread, my dear?” Of course, 
I would—and it wasn’t necessary to insert 
the adjective either. The gingerbread was 
hot, fragrant and delicious—possibly the 
more so, for I learned that it had been baked 
in an electric oven; and further that these 
people had more appliances in their home 
than any other I had encountered in a long 
time. I was told that they had three elec- 
tric radiators—there was one in the room in 
which we sat—a heat pad, percolator, irons, 
washing machine, and I had just sold them a 
sweeper, together with a toaster and shaving 
mirror. 


The Janitress Who Struck. 


One of the elements that adds to the in- 
terest in selling appliances, or anything 
else for that matter, is uncertainty. Some- 
times a hopeless prospect turns around and 
buys, whereas one on whom you would 
stake your next month’s salary, for some 
reason or other doesn’t. I recall one man— 
a tall, rather disagreeable, sarcastic sort of 
person—who owned a small frame office 
building in which there were two council 
chambers which his janitress found hard 
to keep clean, on account of their size and 
the heaviness of the carpets therein. I 
called his attention to the electric sweeper, 
but after looking it over said that he would- 
n’t be bothered with buying one in order 
that his janitress might have easier work or 
shorter hours—anyway he didn’t want any 
of the irons and toasters, which were part 
of the sweeper offer. ‘“‘Not being married,”’ 
he said, “and having no more home than a 
room in the hotel, I don’t want to be both- 
ered with this truck.” I couldn’t make 


him see that even bachelors living in 
hotels can save tailor bills by using electric 
irons or barber charges by using electric 
shaving mugs. That seemed to be the end 
of it, and I put him down on my mental 
“hopeless” list. 

About two days after, however, he rushed 
into the office just as I was leaving for the 
day and told me that his janitress had struck 
and that he wanted a sweeper right away 
quick—only he didn’t say it that way— 
provided we gave him a price reduction if 
he didn’t take the appliances. After a 
lightning calculation which showed me we 
couldn’t lose, I offered him the vacuum 
cleaning attachments instead of the appli- 
ances. He wrote out a check forthwith, 
put a sweeper under one arm and the at- 
tachments. under the other, and marched 
forth to pacify his janitress—whom, as I 
afterward discovered, he had cajoled into 
remaining through having purchased the 
sweeper. 

The seemingly hopeless part about this 
case was that the man was absolutely 


“He wrote out a cheque forthwith, put a sweeper under 
one arm and the attachments under the other, and marched 
forth to pacify his janitress. 


indifferent at first—and indifference is one 
of the hardest things to overcome in this 
game. 

Where Figures Made a Sale. 


An entirely different type of man was one 
who came into the display room one day to 
renew his lamps. He was a sleepy-eyed 
sort of person—the type that looks bored 
but whose mental activity, as a rule, 
resembles the rush of a mill stream. Rather 
bashfully he commenced, as he stopped 
where I was oiling a sweeper, “I wonder 
whether my wife would like one of those 
sweepers for Xmas?” Being a stranger in 
town and not having the faintest idea of 
what his wife was like, I cheerfully re- 
assured him, nevertheless, that she would. 

“You know,” I said, ““we may not all of 
us believe in woman’s suffrage, but when 
it comes to the possibility of cutting down 
actual manual labor and bodily toil, we stand 
united for any such Heaven-sent blessings, 
so the chances are your wife would welcome 
a sweeper.” 

Maybe the argument reached home and 
maybe it didn’t, for he said nothing in reply, 
except that he might be in again. He did 
drop in again in passing, this time to say 
that he hardly thought it would pay to 
invest in a sweeper, for there was just his 
wife and himself, and a maid. 

“Well,” I answered, “‘here’s a machine that 
costs $39.00. Now suppose instead of 
buying this machine you put the $39.00 
in the bank where it would draw 4 per cent 
or invested it so that it, would draw 5 per 
cent. A year’s interest at 5 per cent would 
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be $1.95, wouldn’t it?” (I’m too shaky in 
arithmetic to make such a statement with- 
out corroboration). “Then supposing you 
bought a machine, you would have to make 
an allowance for depreciation—and I think 
20 per cent would be about fair. Twenty 
per cent of $39.00 would be $7.80, so the 
machine including both interest and depre- 
ciation would cost you $9.75 per year, to 
which you would have to add about $2.00— 
at a liberal estimate—to cover the cost of 
running it. So you would have a grand 
total of $11.75 per year.” 

He gasped for breath and I went on: 
“Your house is probably house-cleaned 
twice a year during which time you never 
find your pipe in the right place, nor the 
Saturday Evening Post that has just arrived, 
nor has anybody seen your second best 
umbrella as you are about to make a rush 
for the 8.07 on a rainy morning. When 
you come home, you are told that the 
pictures in the living room must be put 
back and that you will have to sleep in the 
spare room until your own bed room is 
ready. Your wife is probably touchy as 
to nerves and tired out when the house- 
cleaning is finally accomplished and the 
chances are that a number of perfectly 
good dollars have been paid out to an extra 
woman to help. Now weigh the $11.75 
against all this discomfort and add _ the 
comfort of always having your house clean 
and bright as a new pin without apparent 
labor on anybody’s part.” 

Well, with a murmured word or two, he 
left the office again—to come back an hour 
later with a check in his hand and instruc- 
tions to deliver a sweeper to his wife on 
Christmas eve. We were standing near 
the window as he handed me the check 
and he was just in the act of giving it to me 
when it slipped from his hand and he darted 
back behind a table. Tis wife had just 
passed in a motor and had probably seen 
him point out the machine and pay for it! 


A New Way to Forestall High Lighting 
Bill Complaints 


By Roy G. Munroe 
The Denver (Colo.) Gas & Electrie Light Co. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany printed a dark-hour schedule on its 
January bills to show consumer how the 
hours of darkness increase between June 
and December. These bills showed the 
December consumption of current, and 
naturally were the best for our purpose 
since December is the month of longest 
nights, and highest lighting bills. 

Of course, many customers realize that 
they use more light in winter and con- 
sequently must pay higher lighting bills 
than in summer, but they greatly under- 
estimate the amount of the variation. Our 
table shows, month by month, the shift in 
the ratio between darkness and daylight, 
or that the hours of darkness increase only 
a little less than 100 per cent from June to 
December. Thus, it tells the truth of the 
matter plainly and effectively, and it has 
been the means of forestalling many of 
our usual January high-bill complaints. 

Here’s a scheme that other central sta- ° 
tions can profitably place in their ticklers 
until they send out their 1915 crop of Jan- 
uary bills. Print the table on the face of 
the bill in plain sight. It might help, even 
now, if they are still troubled by an excess 
of high-bill complaints. 
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Feeding Current to the Small Towns 


The Community Service Plan of Illinois 
Northern Utilities Co. Offers Them 
High Grade Service at Low Cost, 

Yet With Profit to the 


Central Station 


An oft-expressed theory of Samuel B. 
Insull, president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, is that ad- 
joining communities should be fed current 
from one centralized service plant. An 
interesting application of this idea is seen 
in Kingston, Ill., where the superior service 
of a highly organized central station would 
ordinarily be unavailable. This town of 
only 300 population has contracted with the 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company for the 
installation of twenty-two street lamps, 
or one for every street corner in the village. 
Another contract has been closed for the 
operation of an electric motor to pump the 
village water supply. 

It is easy to imagine the benefit that such 
electric service confers on this little village. 
The citizens have freely expressed their 
gratification and declared that electricity 
for street lighting will now cost less than the 
kerosene formerly consumed for the pur- 
pose. The electrically operated water works 
are also expected to show an annual saving 
over the gasoline fuel formerly required for 
the pumping engine. From the central 
station point of view, the street lighting will 
yield an annual revenue of $2 per capita of 
population, and the pumping service $1 
per head. 

As the cross-country transmission lines 
of the Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
now extend over a large section of the state, 
its potential possibilities for this kind of 
community service is very great. Several 
towns, in addition to Kingston, have 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
other undoubtedly will follow. The com- 
mercial department of the company is 
wiring, on the average, one house to every 
eight inhabitants of the communities it 
reaches, these customers being practically 
all signed before the transmission lines are 
completed. Naturally, it is to be expected 
that the number of wired houses per capita 
will materially increase when service is 
actually installed. 


Getting the Club Woman to Help 


The professional woman-demonstrator is 
a valuable and well established factor in 
every well equipped electric shop, but the 
amateur woman-demonstrator, whose forte 
is the women’s clubs, is a comparatively new 
element in selling electricity. The Union 
City (Ind.) Electric Company recently 
persuaded a member of a prominent Union 
City Women’s club to read a paper, entitled 
“Electrical Conveniences for the Home,” 
at one of the regular afternoon meetings of 
the club. This paper described the various 
domestic appliances, their uses, and their 
valuable points from the standpoint of 
household efficiency. This meeting was 
held in the home of one of the members, and 
she gave very valuable support to the 
lecturer by serving an afternoon luncheon 
to the women which had been electrically 
cooked on the dining room table in plain 
view of the members. A_percolator, a 
toaster, a chafing dish and a grill were 
operated simultaneously, and several other 
appliances, which the central station fur- 
nished, were arranged about the house so 
as to strike the eyes of every woman as she 
passed through the rooms. 

This unique and thoroughly modern 
demonstration of the “Do It Electrically” 
idea led directly to the sale of several appli- 
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ances to be used as Christmas presents. 
The club members also discussed the event 
among their non-member women friends, 
which of course will aid the central station 
in building up a valuable prospect list. 
D. O. Vaughn is the manager of the Union 
City Electric Company which was recently 
taken over by the Albert Emmanuel syn- 
dicate of Dayton, Ohio. 


Richard R. Young 


Richard R. Young, formerly division 
agent of the Public Service Gas Company 
and the Public Service Electric Company, 
Newark New Jersey. has recently been 


made new business agent for the State of 


New Jersey, for these two companies. 






C. P. Myrick 
C. P. Myrick has resigned from the 
Abington & Rockland Electric Light & 
Power Company, of North Abington, Mass., 
to accept the general managership of the 
San Domingo (Hayti) Electric Light Com- 
pany. 


A. D. Mackie—A. D. Furlong 


A. D. Mackie succeeds A. D. Furlong as 
general manager of the Union Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, Springfield, Ill. 
Mr. Furlong has been transferred to Sag- 
inaw and Bay City, Mich. Mr. Mackie 
was formerly sales manager in Detroit for 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, the New 
York banking house. 








Because the operating costs are very small. 


FACTORIES : Buffalo, N. Y. 





A FLEXLUME sign in front of one of the largest and oldest department stores in Buffalo. 


WHY FLEXLUME ? 


Because this store requires dignity and artistic effect in the daytime. 
Because great brilliancy and clearly defined letters is the effect at night. 


THERE ARE SIMILAR STORES IN YOUR CITY. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN COMPANY, INC. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Catharines, Ont. Liverpool, England 


























70,000 Now in Use 


Many central stations are enthusiastically 
cooperating with us in placing these ma- 
chines. They know by experience that 
housewives are greatly attracted by the eco- 
nomy and labor-saving features of the 
“Thor’--that it consumes current every 
wash day. 


We know that the “Thor” will SELL 
STRONG in YOUR territory. And the 
favorable impression it makes, will help you 
greatly to build confidence in your other 
electric appliances. 


For the “Thor” washes clothes spotlessly 
clean, with minimum wear and tear on even 
the mest delicate fabrics. Its saving in 
woman’s work and worry can scarcely be 
estimated. 


We will place a “Thor” in the home of 
any responsible party in your territory for 


15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write, Today, for particulars regarding 
our valuable cooperative selling plan and 
deferred payment proposition. 


CHICAGO, 520 W. Monroe St. 
LOS ANGELES, 3rd and Main Sts. 








1914 Will be a Banner Year for the 


Thor Electric 





TORONTO, Atlantic and Liberty Sts. 


HOME LAUNDRY 
MACHINE 





Equipped with two-roll reversible wringer 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 1015 Flatiron Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 523 Mission St. 
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Restoring Old Cars to the Productive Class 

By C. S. Emmerr, 
Commercial Department, The Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) Light, Heat and Power Co. 


An old electric vehicle that is stored away 
in an obscure corner of the garage may 
represent certain value to the owner, but 
it naturally does not exist at all as far as the 
central station is concerned. We have 
recently undertaken the task of getting 
all old unused cars in our territory back at 
work on the lines, and have been successful 
to a considerable degree. We volunteer 
to sell these cars for the owners, refitting 
them and in every way making them at- 
tractive propositions for prospective buyers. 
We have actually sold six cars in this 
fashion, each of which is now consuming 
not less than $60 worth of current on the 
Company’s lines. We also find a growing 
demand for such service in Colorado Springs, 
and suggest that other central stations try 
out our plan. 


Teaching the Public the ABC of Good 
Lighting 


The Illuminating Engineering Society 
featured an interesting educational exhibition 
of lighting and illumination effects at the 
recent International Exposition of Safety 
and Sanitation which was held in New 
York. The purpose of the exhibit was to 
demonstrate the scientific facts of proper 
illumination in such a popular form that 
they would readily be grasped by the public. 
It was awarded a grand prize. 

The exhibit was arranged in a number of 
booths. One booth was illuminated with 
artificial daylight, which, it was shown, 
was used for matching and selecting colored 
material and precious stones. The purpose 
of the second booth was to show that the 
glare from glazed paper was bad for the eyes, 
and that reading matter should therefore be 
printed only on unglazed paper. The 
third hooth showed the proper kind of light- 
ing for schoolrooms. The fourth booth 
showed both the correct and the incorrect 
methods of lighting show windows. The 
fifth booth demonstrated the correct me- 
thods of machine lighting in factories, a 
separate booth being given over to the 
exhibition of wrong factory lighting. The 
seventh booth showed the four methods of 
room lighting in common use: the bare 
lamp; the lamp with the inverted opal 
glass reflector which throws the light on 
the ceiling for redistribution (the semi- 
indirect system); the lamp with the opaque 
reflector beneath (indirect lighting); the 
lamp with the opal glass reflector (direct 
lighting). The .eighth booth illustrated 
the remarkable difference in the appearance 
of objects lighted from particular directions. 
The model was lighted from above, from the 
right, the left, and finally by more diffused 
light from above on the right. The exhibit 
showed how statuary and architectural 
forms are affected in appearance by the 
direction of light, and all ordinary objects 
as well. 

In brief, the exhibit taught thousands of 
visitors to the exposition the beneficial 
effect of good lighting on the health, its 
importance as a preventive of industrial 
accidents, and its value in_ promoting 
industrial efficiency; the effect of badly plac- 
ed light in distorting objects and pictures 
in a room, and the consequent need of 
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properly placed light to bring out their 
true beauty and form. Popular education 
of the common, every-day facts of electricity 
is very much needed, and the whole in- 
dustry, particularly the men who sell elec- 
tricity, derives undoubted benefit from such 
exhibits as that of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. The exhibit will be placed per- 
manently in the American Museum of 
Safety, No. 29 West 39th Street, New York, 
where it may be seen without cost by the 
public. 
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J. C. Rushin 


J. C. Rushin of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
made manager of the new-business division 
of the Havana (Cuba) Electric Railway, 
Light & Power Company. 


W. E. McFadden 
W. E. McFadden has resigned his position 
as manager of the Salina (Kan.) Light, 
Power & Gas Company. 














OUTDOOR ADVERTISING EVERYWHERE 


The 0.J.Gude Co..NY. 


Originators of Spectacular Electric Sign Advertising, and of the 
“Great White Way,” New York City 


Owners of Electric Moving Sign U.S. Patent No. 648,677 





























personality. 


Reco Sign Flashers 
Standard twpes and special 
designs. Many exclusive 
features of superiority. 


422-428 So. Talman Ave., Chicago 











Don’t Sell DEAD Signs 


They don’t do credit to the “get-there” spirit of the 
modern merchant. 


Sell /‘ve signs— Reco Flashing Signs—the most appealing, 
the most modern advertising force the 
merchant can use. 
before a// the people a// the time. 


Sell Reco Lamp Hoods — the 
merchant’s surety for a sign 
full of beauty, color and 


Sign salesmen, send in your 
name and get our mailing list 
—we are sending out valua- 
ble sales suggestions. 


“Ww Iw 
ELECTRIC i co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World. 


Also Manufacturers of Billboard Reflectors, Transformers, 
Time Clocks, Window Displays, Etc. 


It keeps his message 


Reco Lamp Hoods 


Natural colored glass. All 
sizes, all colors. Stay 
on, securely held. 


1123 Broadway, New York 
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A Front-Page Appreciation by the 
Denver “Post” 


A front-page appreciation by the Denver 
Post was the pleasant aftermath of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company’s 
efficient and uninterrupted service during 
one of the most severe snowstorms in the 
history of the city. ‘For the people,” it 
read, 
the very excellent and uninterrupted ser- 
vices of the gas and electric-light and tele- 
phone companies during the storm.” 

The Pueblo Commerce Club also sent a 
complimentary letter to H. M. Byllesby & 
Company regarding the service afforded by 
the Pueblo management of the Arkansas 
Valley Railway, Light & Power Company 
during the course of the same storm in 
Pueblo. 


Light to See the Time By 


A jeweler in Cambridge, Mass., who 
caters to Harvard students, burns an all- 
night 25-watt lamp just above his window 
chronometer. Thus, the correct time is 
on tap in this shop by night as well as by 
day. Of course, it is only a slender off- 
shoot of the practice of lighting sidewalk 
clocks, but it gives the jeweler some adver- 
tising value. Furthermore, Cambridge cen- 
tral station adds a mite of long-hour business 
which at the ordinary ten-cent rate, yields 
about $7.50 a year. 
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“the Post wishes to express thanks for. 


Colorado Women Working for Cooperation 


It has not been commonly considered 
that women could be a strong factor in 
knitting the electrical fraternity into closer 
harmony and friendliness, but the Colorado 
Electric Club brings evidence to this effect. 
The wives, sisters and daughters of the club 
members have formed a social auxiliary 
which has been a real force in developing a 
strong spirit of cooperation among the 
various electric interests of Colorado. 

The women’s auxiliary is called the ‘“Co- 
Electric Club,” a name which fittingly 
suggests its purpose. It has given a number 
of receptions, luncheons and entertainments 
which have been largely attended by the 
local electrical men who have come to know 
and understand one another better by first 
meeting the women folk of the industry. 


John S. Wise, Jr. 

John S. Wise, Jr. has been made general 
manager of the Lehigh Navigation Electric 
Company of Hauto, Pa. This company 
has been consolidated with the Harwood 
Electric Company of Hazelton, Pa., of 
which Mr. Wise has been the head since 
its inception. 


Roy Baldridge 
Roy Baldridge of Macomb, IIl., has been 
appointed manager for the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company at Plymouth, IIl. 




























At this time when the subject 
of Good Will is emphasized 
in the mind of the world, it 
seems proper to discuss the 
good will which should and can 
prevail between the people and 
utility corporations. 

Good will can not be bought 
or had for the mere asking. It 
must be deserved and must come 
as a reward for patient, devoted 
effort. 


We grant the good will of 
every person in this city, and 
vicinity—man, woman and 
child. 

We can not expect to win 
active good will:in a few weeks 
or a few months. Within a 
reasonable, time we shall demon- 
strate our right to the confidence 
which begets good will. 

The people and the Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company are 
partners. 


This is one of a series of public policy newspaper advertisements used by the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 


the company’s new slogan and trademark. 


GOOD WILL 


Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 


IRCORPORATED 


GEO. H. HARRIES, President 








Among the tasks to be done 
in every city those of the public 
utility organizations are among 
the most difficult—if not the 
hardest of all. We transact 
business every day in the year 
with the great majority of in- 
habitants. 


Our attitude is that of ser- 
vice in a spirit of partnership; 
that of wishing every person 
who pays us a dollar for serv- 
ice, more than a dollar’s worth 
of value in return. 


If we succeed in adding: to 
Louisville’s growth and pros- 
perity by adequate and low- 
priced gas and electric service, 
we shall be glad of the increased 
individual property values and 
the increased welfare of indi- 
viduals. 


We realize that we have ob- 
ligations to the people which 
can not be ignored. We propose 
to discharge these responsibili- 
ties creditably and always in 
good faith and good will. 





Ti shows 


This advertisement appeared in all the Louisville newspapers during 
Christmas week, and is one of a series of partnership talks to the Louisville public. 


Of course, the text of the adver- 


lisement grows out of the slogan, a strong plea for mutual good will, and the Company's expression of willingness to 


play a very active part in promoting the public welfare. 
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Sign Transformers 






No SIGN TRANSFORMER will give you 


better service cr more satisfied customers than 


PEERLESS 
THE ENTERPRISE ELECTRIC CO. 
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Clearing Away the Appliance Stock in 
Kansas City 

Two special sales in December proved 
effective stimulus to the appliance business 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Electric Light 
Company. The first sale centered about 
the manufacturers’ exposition which was 
held in Kansas City during that month. A 
well advertised and aggressively pushed 
Christmas sale was the Company’s second 
lever to new business. 

The manufacturer’s exposition was the 
usual demonstration of “‘Made in Kansas” 
goods. The central station maintained a 
booth in the exhibition hall which was of 
interest because it featured a “cove” system 
of lighting with 12-inch tubular tungsten 
lamps that was entirely different from any 
other system of lighting in the hall. The 
installation included forty-two 40-watt 
lamps which produced a_ soft, glareless 
illumination of comparatively high inten- 
sity. The lesson of the exhibit was to show 
how favorably the cost of electric lighting 
compared with the cost of living in general. 
A complete line of electric heating and 
cooking devices were also shown. Although 
only a small volume of sales was secured at 
the exhibition, it created a great deal of 
favorable interest, as a result of which a 
great many people later visited the Com- 
pany’s salesrooms and bought a considerable 
number of appliances. 

The Christmas sale was conducted after 
the manner of the department store, from 
the advertising to the closing of the sales. 
All customers of the Company were allowed 
to purchase on a deferred payment plan— 
one-third down, and the balance in ninety 
days. Business was so brisk throughout 
the sale that almost the entire stock was 
cleared away. 


Plans Under Way for a $600 Ford Electric 

It has been announced that Henry L. 
Ford, president of the Ford Motor Car 
Company of Detroit, Mich., will shortly 
begin to build a light electric automobile 
that can be sold at about $600. Mr. Ford 
says that this car will be built in a new plant, 
which will be in charge of his son, Edsall 
Ford. The car will be of the runabout 
type, weighing 1,100 pounds, including the 
405-lb. storage-battery equipment, which 
will be manufactured by the Edison Storage 
Battery Company. The car will run 100 
miles on a single charge, this fact having 
been established by the first of the type, 
which has already been built and is in use 
for experimental purposes. The Ford idea 
of large-scale production will be applied to 
the new electric vehicle. Mr. Ford says 
that Thomas A. Edison has been working 
with him for years on an electric automobile 
which would be at once cheap and practi- 
cable. 


Lo-the-Poor-Indian Up to Date 

When a perfectly sober Indian calls on 
the central station and buys an electric 
curling iron for his daughter, it is time to 
rub your eyes and wonder how far this 
electrical development movement is really go- 
ing tospread. An authentic account of such 
an occurrence comes from Durango, Colo. 

A well-to-do Ute Indian recently came to 
town with his squaw. He owns ranches, 
according to the books, but the United 
States government is taking care of his 
money and he lacked the small change 
necessary to take his squaw tothe “‘movies.” 
He dropped into the office of the Western 
Colorado Power Co. in Durango, and told 
his troubles, and an out-of-town electrical 
salesman who chanced to be in the office at 
the time,gave the Ute the price of two tickets. 


The Indian and his squaw saw and en- daughter in the Indian school, arrangements 
joyed the show, and at its close, returned being made to acquire the iron, when he 


A Ute Indian and his squaw in the office of the Durango (Colo.) central station. The couple have just bought an 
electric curling iron for their daughter. 


to the central station office, anxious to could persuade the Government to let him 
do something tangible to show their grati- have a little of his money. 

tude. The old man finally purchased an The picture reveals the Ute and _ his 
electric curling iron for his “educated” squaw in the central station salesroom. 

















TRANSFORMERS 


have been leaders since pioneer days 
and Packard Insulation including In- 
sulating Cloth, Tapes and Varnishes. 


EXPLAINS WHY THEY LEAD 


Our Circulars give other reasons. 


THE PACKARD ELECTRIC COMPANY 
319 Dana Ave., Warren, Ohio 






































Bind Your Copies of 
Electrical Merchandise 





with a 


BIG BEN BINDER 


It’s the best way to keep your sales suggestions handy for 
ready reference. 


The simple, strong mechanism of the Big Ben makes it only 
an instant’s job to insert and lock the issues so that ; 
they will not work loose or uneven. Opens flat to 
every page. Durable buckram binding. 

We carry the Big Ben Binder. The price is only 
$1.25. Order NOW from 


THE RAE COMPANY 


17 Madison Avenue New York 
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Iowa Farmers Cooperate to Use 
Motor Drive 


The farmers, living in that part of Iowa 
which extends from Wolcott to Blue Grass 
and to Stockton, have formed a cooperative 
association to do their 1914 threshing elec- 
trically. A 20-hp motor will be purchased 
by the association and mounted with its 
control equipments on a wagon so that it 
may be taken from one farm to another as 
the work of the “threshing ring’’ progresses. 

Back of this movement is the enterprise 
of the People’s Light Company of Daven- 
port, Ia., which has recently completed 
fifteen miles of 33,000-volt line and ten 
miles of 2300-volt circuits centering about 
the town of Blue Grass. The lighting 
company has begun a campaign for securing 
rural business, and twenty-two farmers 
have already been connected, and the co- 
operative association formed. 

The central station furnishes all lines and 
transformers for the farmers, and the latter 
must guarantee a four-dollar monthly mini- 
mum. A farmer, living beyond the normal 
extension point, may have a line erected to 
his property at a cost of $7 a pole, and at the 
regular cost for current. A local garage 
man in Wolcott takes care of the meter- 
reading, charging the company only for 
actual time consumed. 





Sealing Merchant Friendships 


By C. S. Emmert, 
Commercial Department, The Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Light, Heat and Power Company 

Our Company seals friendship for itself 
among the merchants by keeping a small 
hand-counting machine ready to loan to any 
merchant who has an opening or celebration 
of any kind. Naturally, they want to know 
how many people attended, in such cases, 
and they are always glad to avail them- 
selves of our machine. One of the packing 
companies in Colorado Springs recently 
opened a new distribution plant, and an 
attendance of 12,000 people was registered on 
the machine. It was quite a showing for a 
city of 30,000 inhabitants. Naturally, the 
packing company was pleased with the 
count, and pleased with our Company for 
helping them to get the concrete figures 
which might be of value to them in several 
ways, at least for advertising purposes, if for 
nothing else. Other central stations might 
find it a helpful policy to keep one of these 
counting machines on hand, as it pays to 
keep on the right side of the merchants. 


No Sign—No Star 

Miss Virginia Pearson, an actress, recent- 
ly paid a spirited tribute to the value of the 
electric sign in Louisville, Ky., where she 
had been starring in a stock company. She 
left the Walnut Theater, bag and baggage, 
because the manager of the theater had taken 
down the Federal sign which used to burn 
over the entrance. Miss Pearson has played 
in New York, and knows the importance of 
the electric sign to the star as well as to the 
theater and the play, Rather than play in 
a sign-less theater, she abruptly ended her 
engagement and returned to New York. 


G. H. Caffery 
G. H. Caffery, former manager of the 
United Electric Light & Water Company of 
Norwalk, Conn., has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Marshall (Tex.) Electric Com- 


pany, the Marshall Ice Company, and the 
Marshall Traction Company. 
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This Year 


Don’t Try To Do It All 
With Your Bare Hands 


Give your salesmen tools to work with. 


Plow and spread some fertilizer before 
them. 


Put some seed in the ground. 


Send the booklet, *‘E/ectric Service,” to your 
prospects and customers as your monthly 
message. Keep telling them all about elec- 
tricity and what it will do for them. Do 
your explaining and describing and arguing 
this way---zvexpensively. Keep the high-cost 
salesmen busy selling. 


Use these tools. Don’t try to do it all 
with your bare hands. 


Send for a set of back issues, and look them 
over. 


You need this influence VOW. 


The Rae Company 


17 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Geo. B. Johnson Wins Prize 

George B. Johnson, manager of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company’s Electric 
Shop, was the winner of the first prize of 
$25 offered by the Chicago Tribune for a 
slogan to be used by this newspaper in its 
campaign to develop courtesy towards 
women, particularly with regard to seats in 
public conveyances. Mr. Johnson’s sug- 
gestion was, “Seats for Women.” 


J ames Loftus 


James Loftus has been made manager of 
the commercial department of the Ohio 
Light & Power Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


J. W. Rutherford 
J. W. Rutherford has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the new-business depart- 
ment of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company, Danbury, Conn., to 
engage in consulting engineering work in 
Newark, N. J. 
E. N. Sanderson 
Edwin N. Sanderson, of Sanderson & 
Porter, engineers and contractors, has been 
elected president of the Federal Light & 
Traction Company of New York City, 
which operates various utilities throughout 
the country. 


Edward Hammett 


Edward Hammett has been elected gen- 
eral manager of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Rail- 
way & Electric Company. Mr. Hammett 
was formerly superintendent of railways 
for the company. 


New Officers for Colorado Association 

The Colorado Electric Light, Power & 
Railway Association has begun the year 
with the following officers: President, W. C. 
Sterne, vice-president and general manager, 
Summit County Power Company, Denver, 
Colo.; Vice-President, W. F. Raber, general 
manager Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
& Power Company, Pueblo, Colo.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Kennedy, Den- 
ver Gas & Electric Light Company. 


Gaylord Buck—W. P. Guinau 


Gaylord Buck has succeeded W. P. 
Guinau as commercial manager of the 
Citizens’ Gas, Electric and Heating Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon, Ill. Mr. Guinau 
has been transferred to the commercial 
managership of Danbury (Conn.) Gas & 
Electric Company, which is controlled by 
the same company. 


Ernest Gonzenbach 

Ernest Gonzenbach has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Railway & Electric Company, follow- 
ing the sale of the controlling interest in the 
company to local capital. 

W. Cobb 

W. Cobb succeeds James De Young 
resigned as manager of the Consumers’ 
Power Company’s branch in Owosso, Mich. 


E. A. McCoy 
E. A. McCoy has resigned his position 
as manager of the commercial division of 
the Columbia (S. C.) Railway, Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 


F. E. Schornstein 
F. E. Schornstein, former manager of the 
Salina (Kan.) Light, Power & Gas Company, 
has been appointed general manager for the 
Eakin-Donelan Co., at Concordia, Kan. 
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Argue? 


Before your salesman calls on a Residence 
Prospect send a copy of “The Dirtless Work- 
man” to do the describing and the explaining 
and the arguing in advance. Then when the 
salesman calls, the prospect knows what he’s 
talking about and isn’t full of a lot of prejudice. 


It costs a few cents to send the booklet. It 
costs hours of time in follow-up calls when the 
way is not prepared before the salesman rings 


the bell. 


If you haven’t seen a copy of “The Dirtless 
Workman’—Ask for it now. You'll need 
the booklets before many weeks. 


THE RAE COMPANY 


17 Madison Ave., New York City 
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When you find someone interested 
in Electric Vehicles—either a 
truce or passenger car—and 
anxious for more information— 
What do you give him to read? 


We have a small stock of the Electric Vehicle Number of 
ELECTRICAL PROGRESS on hand and for sale. It tells 


the whole story of the Electric Vehicle in a simple, interesting 
way. It tells 


How to figure what Horse Equipment is really costing. 

The Importance of Choosing the Car for the Kind of Work it is to do. 

What Ice, Snow and Heat costs the Horse Owner and how Electrics 
save this Money. 

How the Horse’s Cost-of-Living is Going Up. 

How the “Pleasure Car” is used in Business. 

How the Electric Outworks the Horse when it comes to Hill-Climb- 
ing and Mileage. 

What the Care and Charging of the Battery really mean. 

What Owners of Electrics say about them. 

The Advantages of Electric over Gasoline Vehicles. 

Why the Electric is best for Family Use. 

What a Day’s Work is for the Passenger Car. 
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Lots of Pictures. Lots of Definite Facts and Figures. 
Send them to your Vehicle Prospects. Keep 
some in the office. Order some to-day. 


They cost 4 cents per copy. 


THE RAE COMPANY 


Publishers 
17 Madison Ave. New York City 
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“St. Joseph, The City Worth While” 




















THIS NEW SLOGAN SIGN HAS 
JUST BEEN ORDERED 


It will be a big sign—50x56 ft., containing about 6,500 
lamps, mostly colored. It will be nearly as big as the mam- 
moth slogan sign recently designed and built by Valentine 
for the city of Toledo. 


It will be installed on top of a 12-story office building 
that requires a strong, clear-reading, artistic electric display. 


The Slogan will be enclosed in a richly jewelled 
border in the medallion effect. It will be a feast for the 
eye for miles around. It will rouse new civic spirit in St. 
Joseph. It will attract outside business men. It will help 
the local central station. 


When your city follows the many other progressive 
cities that are adopting slogan signs, send for Va/entrne. 





Valentine is building the St. Joseph (Mo.) sign because 
he submitted a handsome, distinctive design that secured 
the order, and because of Va/entine’s Quality, Cooperation, 
Workmanship and Fatr Prices. 








Valentine Electric Sign Company, 
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